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student Elizabeth Finnegan and her 


Behind the Cover: 


The Search for an Illustration 
Reveals a New World of Scholarship 


This issue’s cover, the first in Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine history to be printed 
in full color, began with a rather simple 
search for a painting that would evoke 
an atmosphere companionable to the 
topic of the major story inside the mag- 
azine: historical authenticity in musical 
performance practice. 

It ended with the discovery of the 
field of musical iconography and an ap- 
preciation for the dedication of Oberlin 


winter-term sponsor, associate librarian 
Carolyn Rabson of Oberlin’s conserva- 
tory library. 

The search for an appropriate cover 

_was facilitated greatly by the work of 
these two for, under Rabson’s tutelage, 
Finnegan had catalogued all the muse- 
ums holdings that depict music. Their 
work was Oberlin’s part in an interna- 
tional effort to place on a common reg- 
ister all the world’s artworks that depict 
music. 

“Oberlin is one of the first museums 
in the United States to have its collec- 
tion studied and catalogued for musical iconography,” Rabson says. 
(Musical iconography is the study of depictions in visual arts of musi- 
cal subjects.) “Lizzie Finnegan, who last year was a junior majoring in 
art history, recorded all the museum’s paintings, drawings, and sculp- 
ture on catalogue cards developed by RIdIM, an acronym that stands 
for Répertoire International d’lconographie Musicale,” she Says. 

RIdIM, an organization that held its inaugural sessions only 15 years 
ago, helps performers, historians, and others make full use of pictures 
and other artwork—like books, manuscripts, printed music, and musi- 
cal instruments—as sources of musical information. Building a com- 
prehensive archive, the organization is supervising the systematic 
cataloguing and preliminary analysis of 
works containing musical subject mat- 
ter from all periods and all cultures. RI- 
dIM is sponsored by the International 
Musicological Society, the International 
Association of Music Libraries, and the 
International Council of Museums. 

Rabson, who has nourished an inter- 
est in art history since her undergradu- 
ate days at Antioch College, began 
looking for a way to engage Oberlin in 
RIdIM’s work as the organization devel- 
oped its goals and methodology, 

Discussing her interest with Kimber- 
lie Gumz, then acting curator of the Al- 
len, Rabson spoke of the possibility of 
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arts, that depict music. 


interesting a winter-term student in the 
project. Not long after, Finnegan ap- 
proached Gumz, looking for an art- 


Carolyn Rabson, right, recently promoted to associate li- 
brarian in Oberlin’s conservatory library, stands with 
Kimberlie Gumz, now registrar at the Allen Memorial Art 
Museum, before Fountain of Life. Rabson’s winter-term 
student, Elizabeth Finnegan, now a senior, is currently 
overseas on the Danenberg Oberlin in London Program. 
Finnegan has catalogued all the artworks in the Allen 
Memorial Art Museum, except those in the decorative 
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“Works of art... offer concrete evidence 
about physical details—playing positions, 
acoustical environments, and minutia of 
instrumental construction, for 
example—that other kinds of source 
seldom reveal.... [S]uch pictures are 
useful auxiliary aids in attempting to 
grasp intuitively the social and 
intellectual atmosphere in which 


composers worked.” 
—from “Iconography in Music” in the 
New Groves Dictionary of Music and Musicians 
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museum project, and Gumz sent her in 
Rabson’s direction. By the end of that 
winter term, the sharpsighted Finne- 
gan, who aspires to become a curator, _ 
painstakingly had looked at all of the 

Allen's works of art except those in the 
decorative arts. She either examined 
the original works or their reproduc- 
tions in the museum’s catalogue, includ- 
ing all works in storage. 

“She saw musical items I never no- _ 
ticed, like the tambourine in Triumph of — 
David, a 16th-century Dutch drawing _ 
by Hans Speeckaert,” says Rabson. Us- 
ing the music library, Finnegan deter- 
mined the names of the instruments she 
saw, and when the library sources did _ 
not yield the necessary information, — 
she and Rabson consulted with Ross 
Duffin, a teacher of early music at Case 
Western Reserve University who was 
engaged in a similar project with gradu- 
ate seminar students and the Cleveland 
Museum of Art. In the process Finnegan 
identified, via Duffin, and documented 
an instrument whose name was previ- 
ously unknown to both her and Rabson: the jingle ring, a tambourine- 
like instrument that lacks the tambourine’s membrane. 

In 1972—a year after RIdIM’s founding—international co-president 
of RIdIM Harald Heckmann lamented that the term musical iconogra- 
phy was not listed in most standard musical reference works, includ- 
ing Groves, and that the cataloguing of musico-iconographic works 
was over 100 years behind the cataloguing of music. But eight years 
later the New Groves Dictionary of Music and Musicians was pub- 
lished, showing a well-developed bibliography and over seven pages 
devoted to a discussion of the uses and pitfalls of consulting artworks 
for possible scholarly musical information. This material demon- 
strates that RIdIM’s work—cited in the 
Groves entry—has come into its own. 

(Howard Mayer Brown, author of the 
1980 Groves entry for “Iconography in 
Music” was one of the presenters at the 
first of the conservatory’s three-part 
conference being held this school year, 
Musical Interpretation: The Influence of 
Historically Informed Performance. 
See page 4 for the conference keynote 
address, our cover story, and the “Con- 
servatory News” section of this issue for 
further coverage of the event.) 

Now that she’s joined this new ven- 
ture, Rabson is eager to do more. She 
hopes to involve more students and 
museums in collaborative programs in 
musical iconography. () 


On the cover: 


The three medieval musicians depicted 
are a detail from The Fountain of Life, a 
work hanging in Oberlin’s Allen Memorial 
Art Museum. The work was executed by 
an anonymous 16th-century painter in 
Spain and is a copy of an altarpiece 
attributed to Van Eyck. 

This section of the painting shows a 
woman playing a portative organ. She 
pumps the bellows with her left hand and 
plays the keyboard with her right. To the 
right of her a woman plays a trumpet 
marine, a triangular-shaped instrument 
with two sets of double strings. The neck 
of the instrument rests against her collar- 
bone; she bows it with her left hand and 
supports it with her right. Slightly in back 
of them, a third woman is playing a 
bowed, six-stringed instrument (either a 
guitar-fiddle or a viola da braccia). She 
bows it with her right hand and rests the 
base of the instrument on her left shoul- 
der. See “Behind the Cover” on the facing 
page for the story behind this issue’s front 
cover. Photo by John Seyfried. 
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Young with Heart 


The decade past has not diminished my mem- 
ories of Oberlin, nor my memories of David 
Young, and I send these humble words to 
thank the editors for their applause of David's 
career. In class he was eloquent, amicable, 
ever willing to encourage new students. At 
home, a soft-spoken host with anecdotes, ap- 
preciation, and a kind-hearted approach to all 
who came there. I still yearn for David's bal- 
ance of technique and spirit as a poet. As an 
actor, he offered a perspective on character 
and audience that supported and inspired the 
cast around him. 

One particular memory remains vivid: 
David and I were part of the cast of Three Sis- 
ters produced by the Inter-Arts Department in 
1975, and as Doctor Tchebutykin and the evil 
Soliony, we had several scenes together. Back- 
stage during one of the performances, await- 
ing our cues, we fell into a conversation about 
poetry. 

“Eyes are only exaggerated fingers,” he said 
to me that night. Later, I said I'd like to name a 
new constellation, and David said, “It’s been 
done before. Rilke’s window, remember?” 

Merging theater and poetry, Chekhov and 
Rilke, teacher and student—these are special- 
ties of David Young, the ability to envision the 
common ground between arts, the common 
ground between people, and finding the mo- 
ment when a special lesson can be taught, 
taught in a way that will remain memorable to 
that student for years. 

Thanks to the editorial staff for giving David 
Young his due. And thanks to David Young for 
what he has given the students of Oberlin. 

Stuart Robbins ’75 
Oakland, California 


Robbins is a counselor for disturbed 
children.—Ed. 


More Credit Due 


[ commend you on your fine article (“The En- 
during Ties of the Underground Railway,” 
Summer 1986 OAM) on the alumni who re- 
cently revisited Oberlin to, among other pur- 
poses, help celebrate Oberlin’s first winner of 
the Luce Scholarship. Mr. Barclay’s achieve- 
ment notwithstanding, your article properly 
notes that the occasion was one of celebration 
of Oberlin’s alumni in general, of Oberlin’s cur- 
rently enrolled students, and of the Oberlin ex- 
perience. The banquet provided an opportu- 
nity for many of us to reflect on the past, take 
stock of the present, and focus on the future. 
Mr. Starr’s enthusiastic support of Mr. Penn’s 
notion to “do something special” with the oc- 
casion provided by the returning black alumni 
facilitated our efforts to organize and orches- 
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trate the several events occurring during the 
weekend. It is important to note that, because 
of the effort of Acting Dean Patrick Penn of 
Developmental Services and the support of 
President Starr, this event falls within a 
broader context that includes the president’s 
recent appointment of a Dean’s Research 
Group to study the issue of black-student per- 
sistence to graduation at Oberlin (see “Under 
Discussion: Distribution Requirements, Other 
Topics” in “Tappan Square Notebook,” Sum- 
mer 1986 OAM) and his support of the new 
position of counselor/coordinator for black 
students. 

The weekend's activities were an example 
of institutional commitment being translated 
into programmatic activities intended to 
achieve specific objectives that both honor the 
Oberlin tradition and place Oberlin at the fore- 
front among its peer institutions of higher 
learning. 

Robert J. Panos 
Assistant Dean, Developmental Services 
and Acting Director, Special Services 


Reporting on AIDS 


I'm writing to add my voice to James Hick- 
man’s (“Letters,” summer issue) in encourag- 
ing the OAM to indicate in obituaries when 
AIDS is the cause of death. I believe that to 
increase awareness of the toll AIDS is taking 
among young, talented, contributing members 
of society will help to increase public support 
for research and education to end this epi- 
demic. 

I understand that families of alumni who die 
of AIDS may want to keep this sensitive infor- 
mation private, but | hope they will consider 
the value of reporting this straightforwardly. 

Sam Smith 66 
Madison, Wisconsin 


We will continue to respect the wishes of fami- 
lies in revealing circumstances of death.—Ed. 


Hall of Fame Surprises 


An Oberlin College Athletic Hall of Fame is an 
excellent idea (“Hall of Fame Comes to 
Oberlin” in “Sports,” Summer 1986 OAM). 

I must, however, express some surprise with 
the inclusion of C. Robert Keesey as a charter 
member in that hall of fame. I played with Mr. 
Keesey on that 1942 football team, and he 
cre so many blocks I ended up in the hospi- 
tal. 

William R. Hewitt ’47 
Warren, Ohio 


lank” Hewitt (now an attorney) sent Keesey a 


copy of his letter to the alumni magazine. 
Here is Keesey’s response:—Ed. 


The year 1942 was a very long time ago; Mr. 
Hewitt can be forgiven for a faulty memory. 

The fact is, even when running straight up, 
he almost always ran past defensive linesmen 
before they noticed him carrying the ball. He 
did not always score a touchdown, but was 
usually tackled by a safetyman. I was seldom 
called upon to block safetymen. 

I think there was one time when a defensive 
tackle did notice him before he could run past. 
The man hugged him abruptly, then sat on 
him. Mr. Hewitt was not hospitalized. In fact, in 
our huddle following the play, despite Mr. He- 
witt’s surly countenance, an abject apology 
was extended and, we thought, rather be- 
grudgingly accepted. I cannot remember who 
on the Yeomen team missed that defensive 
tackle. 

C. Robert Keesey ’47 
Assistant to the President 
for Administrative Affairs, 

University of New Hampshire 
Durham, New Hampshire 


I found an error in the recent article on 
Oberlin’s hall of fame. You reported that Max 
Weber was a star halfback on Oberlin’s last un- 
beaten, untied team, the team of 1924. If you 
check the records, you'll find that in 1945 we 
went unbeaten and untied to take the Oberlin 
College title. I’m not usually the write-in type, 
but I wanted to recall the privilege it was to 
play as one of the Marines and quarterbacks 
on that last unbeaten, untied football team in 
Oberlin sports history. 

Fr. Jack Kinkopf °47 

Chagrin Falls, Ohio 


Thanks for discovering our error.—Ed. 


Creativity, Not Censorship 


What's this I see on page 33 of the summer 
issue? 

A Ronald Reagan Appreciation Day? Ronald 
Reagan? Appreciation? Boo hoo. 

It does not surprise me that such a celebra- 
tion staged by young Reaganites last May pro- 
voked fellow students to act impetuously and 
illegally. | am glad that the opportunity arose 
for the College to reaffirm free speech and to 
consider anew the source of intellectual and 
moral health on campus. But can we do more 
to open the eyes and hearts of students be- 
yond avowing free speech? Do, for instance, 
ethical concerns receive proper exposure in 
every classroom (e.g., the issue of animal ex- 
perimentation in science, or of world hunger 
and illiteracy in economics)? Is the concept of 
“right living” a concern in the Office of Career 
Development and Placement? 

If | could, | would sponsor a winter-term 
project called, say, Coping with Reaganomics 
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Victims in Northern California ...a month of 
sidestepping the mentally ill cast onto the 
streets when the mental hospitals lost 
funding ...a comparison tour of Berkeley's 
“gourmet ghetto” and East Oakland’s soup 
kitchens... the requisite menacing encoun- 
ter with a bitter teenager who’s determined to 
show somebody, anybody, that he won't be 
forgotten .... 

Is it presumptuous of me to think that some 
people really need a tour of the other side of 
the tracks before they can read the writing on 
the subway wall? I’m 28, and still tripping over 
some basics, while trying to unlearn recently 
acquired bitterness at the ways of the world. 
Current students, inspire me! In future alumni 
magazine issues I hope to read of creative 
counter-demonstrations—not censorship on 
the part of indignant students. 

Teresa Mueller ’80 
Oakland, California 


Nonmajor Attraction 


During my years at Oberlin the Physics De- 
partment was known for its series of courses 
primarily for students not majoring in science, 
affectionately known as Physics for Poets. (See 
“Letters” in the Spring 1986 OAM for an ear- 
lier discussion of attracting students to 
courses outside their major area of interest.— 
Ed.) The series included courses such as How 
Things Work; Light, Color, and Vision; and 
Acoustics. The courses truly were geared for 
students with littlke or no background in sci- 
ence, yet they were both fascinating and 
worthwhile. I even knew physics majors who 
audited them. (They were prohibited from tak- 
ing the courses for credit.) I think the Physics 
Department’s model is the best way to provide 
students courses in areas other than their ma- 
jor. 
Brett E. Schur ’81 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 


Hall Conversation Continues 


Margaret Hertz Brodkin’s letter (Spring 1986 
OAM) got me thinking about others of us who 
spent much of our Oberlin years in Hall Audi- 
torium. Like many alumni from the mid-60s 
who performed, directed, or otherwise as- 
sisted in the student-run Oberlin Dramatic As- 
sociation, Gilbert and Sullivan, and Mummer’s 
Guild productions, | did not go on to a profes- 
sional stage career. That was not the point of 
student-run theater at Oberlin then, and I 
doubt it should be now. Yet training in leader- 
ship, self-discovery in creative work, and the 
demands of a strict budget or deadline were all 
learned in theater at Oberlin. 

Despite Professor David Young's defensive 
assertions to the contrary, it can neither pro- 
mote good education nor be sound policy to 
use the stage at Hall to construct and rehearse 
a few performances sanctioned by the formal 
academic program. Has anyone looked at the 
will that bequeathed the funds for Hall Audito- 
riurn? My recollection as a former officer in 
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several of the student-run theater organiza- 
tions is that it was to be an auditorium owned 
by the College but used to benefit the wider 
community. Are the donor’s wishes being met 
by the apparent misuse of that building as a 
fiefdom of one department? 

Until a better answer than that offered by 
Professor Young is forthcoming, I intend to 
stop giving to the annual appeals from Oberlin. 
I would suggest others who feel strongly about 
this issue do likewise. Professor Young may be 
correct that the fewer performances at Hall 
are somehow better than before, but that 
misses the point. Experience gained in crea- 
tive failure is often the best teacher. Moreover, 
there must be hundreds (if not thousands) of 
alumni who found student-run theater at 
Oberlin an important component of their infor- 
mal education. 

Richard M. Candee ’64 

Director, Preservation Studies 

American & New England Studies Program 
Boston University 


Jennie Tucker Remembered 


I was sad to read in the spring issue of the 
death of Miss Jennie Tucker last January. Miss 
Tucker was my supervisor when I| worked for 
several years as a student searcher in the ac- 
quisitions section of the College library. The 
day she first told me I could work in the library 
stands out as an especially pleasant memory— 
this was my first paid job aside from high- 
school babysitting. Miss Tucker was a memora- 
ble and exemplary supervisor. 
Joy Da Silveira ’72 
Cologne, West Germany 


Chinese Connection Prized 


I am grateful to Oberlin for continuing to nur- 
ture and support my interest in China. When | 
received the spring Oberlin Alumni Maga- 
zine, | was reminded of how much my educa- 
tion at Oberlin fueled my long-standing inter- 
est in Asia and Asian culture. While | am in 
China, I hope very much that I can be of ser- 
vice to visiting or resident Oberlin students or 
alumni, or other people involved with Oberlin 
or the Shansi Memorial Association. 
Philippa Jane Benson ‘79 
Foreign Language Department 
Shanghai Jiao Tong University 
Shanghai, People’s Republic of China 


See Philippa Benson’s class note to learn what 
she’s doing in China.—Ed. 


Alumnus, 80, Not Retiring 


I should like to see something in the alumni 
magazine about accomplishments of those in 
the over-80 age group. It is a grievous thing to 
read the obituary notices of my classmates. 
Death comes to us all and should not be feared 
as unnatural, but one should not die before 


death. The fact that the fastest growing pro- 


portion of the population is now the over-80 
group should not be viewed as a national ca- 
lamity unless those over 80 permit themselves 
the Western concept of retirement and useless- 
ness while awaiting physical death. 

Although not regarded as distinguished by 
Oberlin, | am continuing to have accomplish- 
ment, and it is my intent to have more. There 
is much to do in the world even by people over 
80, and I prefer to be classified as useful and 
living—not standing in line awaiting my obitu- 
ary in the Oberlin Alumni Magazine. 

Chandler McCuskey Brooks ’28 
Distinguished Professor Emeritus, 
State University of New York 
Brooklyn, New York 


How about it? Over 80? Where's your class 
note? For inspiration—no matter what your 
age—see Mr. Brooks's class note in this issue, 
written, he told us, a few minutes before leav- 
ing for Montreal, where he—a physiologist— 
was to be the concluding speaker at a sympo- 
sium on the autonomic nervous system.—Ed. 


WOBC: Place of Learning 


For many of us WOBC was a place where we 
could gather at any time of the day or night to 
experience everything that a working radio 
station could offer—creating varied program- 
ming, auditioning the latest record albums, dis- 
covering the lost joys of radio drama, or even 
sallying forth to do battle with the Student Fi- 
nance Committee over next year’s budget. 
WOBC fostered a wonderfully special cama- 
raderie between its staffers and produced 
friendships that have lasted well beyond grad- 
uation. But above all else, WOBC was a place 
of learning for those who desired a well- 
rounded broadcast education. During my four 
years on staff we were justifiably proud of our 
accomplishments in all areas of station activity. 
It was, therefore, a genuine disappointment 
to discover, when I recently returned for my 
class reunion, that current WOBC staffers must 
labor with sub-standard funds in general, and 
minus an operational news department in spe- 
cific. There is no longer a teletype to provide 
access to world, national, and Ohio news. The 
UPI audio lines that once crackled with the 
voices of newsmakers from around the world 
have been cut. In short, the tools are not being 
provided with which to create an interesting, 
comprehensive, and meaningful newscast. 
News has now been relegated to a late-night 
time slot and is pieced together from the most 
rudimentary sources. Current staff with whom 
I spoke seemed shocked to learn that once 
upon a time the news staff numbered well over 
50, that there were hourly newscasts seven 
days a week, and that there was a 90-minute 
week-in-review show broadcast every Sunday. 
We even sent reporters into the town of 
Oberlin, into the student senate, and into fac- 
ulty meetings to bring back reports of local in- 

terest to our listeners. 
Aside from the obvious educational benefits 
(Continued on page 63) 
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The Meanings of 
Authenticity’ 


by Will Crutchfield 


It is sometimes startling to note how far 
the “authentic performance” movement, 
once so insular and gentle of cast, has 
come to resemble a juggernaut, a steam- 
roller, a conquering army. As record com- 
panies skim the cream of their LP cata- 
logues for transfer to compact disc, they 
choose original instrument performances 
by about two to one over those on mod- 
ern instruments for their Handel, Bach, 
and Vivaldi. Christopher Hogwood sells 
more records: than Luciano Pavarotti. 
(Mind you, he has to spend vastly more 
time in the studios to produce all those re- 
cords, and no doubt the profits from them 
are smaller, but he does sell more.) The 
record clubs that advertise in general-cir- 
culation magazines still offer Ormandy 
and the Philadelphia for their 
Tchaikovsky, but for the Brandenburg 
Concertos or the Messiah, it’s Pinnock and 
the English Concert, Hogwood and the 
Academy of Ancient Music, Harnoncourt 
or Hans-Martin Linde. 

Nor is it by any means a phenomenon 
whose hard-currency manifestations are 
limited to recordings. “Mozart on Original 
Instruments” ranks up there with Alicia 
de Larrocha and Pinchas Zukerman 
among the strongest sellers for the Mostly 
Mozart Festival in New York—even 
though they present it in a hall far too big 
for the instruments to be heard properly. 
Most shoestring opera groups in Manhat- 


Will Crutchfield is a music critic for the 
New York Times. Before becoming a 
music critic he was active as a vocal 
coach and accompanist. He is the au- 
thor of chapters for the forthcoming 
New Grove Book of Opera and the New 
Grove Handbook of Performance Prac- 
tice. This article is a version of the key- 
note address he gave September 27 for 
the three-part conservatory-sponsored 
series, Musical Interpretation: The 
Influence of Historically Informed 
Performance. 
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tan put on an esoteric work and are 
happy if they half fill a hall half as big as 
Oberlin’s Warner Hall for one perform- 
ance; Concert Royal puts on Baroque- 
style stagings and has to turn people away 
from five-performance runs. Already this 
fall they have put on two operas with 
three performances each. The Baltimore 
symphony—a major, conservative or- 
chestra in the most traditional role of pro- 


sues posed by the Rifkin, Parrot, and Gar- 
diner versions of Bach’s B Minor Mass are 
discussed at length and in detail in numer- 
ous journals; when Handel's Messiah is re- 
corded, as it recently has been, by Sir 
Georg Solti.and Sir Colin Davis, the level 
of discussion is simply not comparable; 
these projects are not received as musical 
events of serious interest. 

All this wakens feelings ranging from 


It is as though we told a generation of scientists that their 
Ph.D.s were based on a now discredited body of theory—say, 
Ptolemaic astronomy—and now, sorry, the degrees are no 
good. Worse: It’s as though we told them Ptolemy had been 


right after all. 


viding a plush culture product to an old 
Eastern city—is embarking on a 
Beethoven cycle using modern instru- 
ments for the most part, but with an inten- 
sive study of classical bowing techniques, 
articulations and the like, and with 
Beethoven's controversial metronome 
marks observed. They are trying to head 
off the enemy at the pass: More than one 
orchestra has begun to contemplate what 
the future might be like if each big city 
shared its orchestral life between two ma- 
jor ensembles—and the Beethoven sym- 
phonies belonged to the other one. The 
Boston Early Music Festival puts out an 
enormous, lavishly produced program 
booklet more handsome than any | have 
seen at any other festival. It pays for itself, 
they tell me, through advertising. They 
accept only advertising related to early 
music. This is something new under the 
sun. 

Most seriously, historically informed 
performance has captured the spotlight of 
critical and scholarly discussion. The is- 


curiosity through distrust to open hostility 
in what we call “traditional” musicians. 
Their anxiety is eminently well justified. 
No matter how reticent we are about as- 
serting the radical implications of histori- 
cally informed performance, these guys 
are not dummies and the implications are 
felt. They know it will not stop with 
Beethoven any more than it stopped with 
Bach 10 years ago. The movement not 
only hits them in the pocketbook, but 
questions the very basis of their art. It is as 
though we told a generation of scientists 
that their Ph.D.s were based on a now dis- 
credited body of theory—say, Ptolemaic 
astronomy—and now, sorry, the degrees 
are no good. Worse: It’s as though we told 
them Ptolemy had been right after all. 
When the opera director Frank Corsaro 
feels some dramatic need has been 
thwarted by dogmatic application of 
something or other from the musico-logi- 
cal rulebook, he has a word for it: “We got 
gesellschafted.” | have seen otherwise 
reasonable professional pianists become 
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red with anger in an ostensibly unprovok- 
ing situation as they mock the tinkly, puny 
sounds they think they hear from the 
predecessors of their sleek modern instru- 
ments. Conductors are especially threat- 
ened because no matter how much they 
are told that these strange new perform- 
ance practices will be worked out in col- 
laboration with the maestro, they know 
or sense that it all points to a time when 
the conductor, or pre-conductor, was sub- 
ject to the will of the soloist. 

The high temperature of the reaction 
against historically informed perform- 
ance is intensified by the fact that the “tra- 
ditional” performance community is at 
the moment defending itself from a posi- 
tion of weakness. No complaint has been 
heard more often in recent years than 
that there is a dearth of really interesting 
new violinists, pianists, singers, and con- 
ductors for the standard repertory. The 
complaint is valid. In the general run of 
sober young conservatory graduates and 
hot (sober) young competition winners 
whose debuts I regularly hear in New 
York, cautious correctness is the rule. In 
the work of the midcareer touring solo- 
ists, a deadly sense of get-the-job-done of- 
ten compounds the lack of a purposeful 
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musical message. Of course there are ex- 
ceptions; the rule, though, is discouraging. 

This brings us to the questions of per- 
forming style, and how it is formed—terri- 
tory a little less well-trod and more trou- 
blesome than that of original instruments. 
Take, for a starting point, the Beethoven 
symphonies recently recorded by Chris- 
topher Hogwood on period instruments. 
There are differences, but in questions 
like what is a phrase, what does tempo 
mean, where is the symphony going, 
Hogwood is much closer to Von Karajan 
than he is to, say, Artur Nikisch, who: was 
born in 1855 and recorded Beethoven’s 
Fifth in 1913. How is one to assess the de- 
grees of “authenticity” these perform- 
ances possess? Have we been getting pro- 
gressively more authentic—Karajan and 
Hogwood alike—over the course of the 
century? If so, then why do we feel as 
though the authenticity movement is a 
revolution? Or do we have a style related 
in some way to the rationalist composers 
and strict notation of our day—a style that 
Hogwood and his players retain even 
with the original instruments in front of 
them? 

To give the background for this | would 
like to retrace, with a particular slant, one 


The Allen Art Museum paintings reproduced 
on these pages are some of those in the per- 
manent collection that depict music of an- 
other period. Such musical iconography is 
one source consulted for. historically in- 
formed musical performance. 

The ‘painting above, Landscape with 
Nymphs and Satyrs, by Paul Brill (Flemish 
1554-1626) depicts a mythological subject 
set outdoors. In the background is a detailed 
landscape; in the right foregound are eight 
figures. Seven of them watch one, a satyr, 
dance. A nymph to the dancer's left holds in 
her left hand a jingle ring: a circular wooden 
frame with a double row of jingles. She 
shakes the instrument and, with her right 
hand, taps it with the fingertips only. On the 
ground is a set of bagpipes and a large tam- 
bourine with a painted membrane. A similar 
description of the painting is now catalogued 
on an international register maintained by 
Repertoire International d'Iconographie Mu- 
sicale, a scholarly society that promotes the 
study of depictions of music in art. 
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familiar strand of musical history. Part of 
the history of Western music has been the 
growing individuation of composers and 
of individual pieces of music: The pieces 
have become less and less workings-out 
of an accepted formula or fillers of an ac- 
cepted function; the composers have be- 
come more and more distinct from one 
another in personal style, and have de- 
fined a personal language—sometimes, in 
our century, a new one for each piece— 
with more freedom as the years have 
gone by. Among the results have been a 
decrease in the ease of composing (since 
the composer can take fewer elements of 
style for granted and must confront big- 
ger questions with each piece), and an in- 
creasing tendency on the part of audi- 
ences to cherish individual masterpieces 
for their specific qualities, rather than let- 
ting them recede with the other music of 
their generation to make way for the 
new. This in turn has dramatically in- 
creased the burden on composers, who 
had to compete not only with their rivals 
but with their predecessors. 

These trends merged—I am oversimpli- 
fying here for the sake of conciseness— 
with the trend toward greater complexity 
and increasing chromaticism. All through 
the 19th century this trend made it in- 
creasingly difficult for listeners to grasp 
new music, and the numbers of conserva- 
tives who threw up their hands and de- 
cided to stay with the old music increased 
with each generation (especially in the 
years following the Wagnerian revolu- 
tion). This strand of history culminates 
with the abandonment of tonality by the 
Second Viennese School—and with it, 
some would say, the abandonment of the 
only legitimate basis for what can prop- 
erly be called music. That of course could 
be debated at length; the point here is the 
significance of so many people believing 
it. 

What we have is a snowballing accumu- 
lation of masterpieces from the past anda 
swelling audience of music-lovers unwill- 
ing to follow the composers of their own 
times. It is only natural that the two forces 
should merge to produce what we have 
today: a vast public for old music only. 

What has all this got to do with perform- 
ance style? Two things, which are every- 
thing. First, since within this musical com- 
munity that is primarily interested in old 
music there still exists some urge toward 
novelty, we have entered an age of reviv- 
als. The 20th century, and especially the 
second half of it, has revived more forgot- 
ten music of the past than any other era; 
we have actively attempted, and for the 
most part the attempt has been successful, 
to define a repertory in which the music 


In this decorative panel with a musical party (one of a series of five) by Jan Weenix. the younger 

: 40-1719) a : : : : - i : 
fale 1640-1719) a male and female standing behind a stone wall or parapet sing and hold a 
00R, presumably of music. To their left, seated cross ' 

' sic. IC , seated cross-legge ) 's the 
lutesSHeaseieaniid peer ee Enns “St cross-legged on the wall, a woman plays the 
is 5 ; ; ; ‘ § over to see the music that the others are holding, and so is holding her lute a 
ittle awkwardly, at wele. T; , =) we nt 
Pah es . of ett Bae lute has <0 pegs. On the table is an unplayed violin with 
Age: 8S. Also lying on the table are two books of sheet music, one closed and one open and 
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vie é A rhaps a part-book. he score has an indecipherable writing on it. Paintings must be 
: ie in their artistic and historical context before they can be accepted as illustration of 
Mus emporary reality, writes Howard Mayer Brown in the New Groves Dictionary of Music and 
usicians. 
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of any generation is equally available— 
not just the B Minor masses and works of 
that stature, but the whole run of music. 
The idea of historically informed perform- 
ance could hardly have arisen without 
this huge infusion of music from the past, 
which prompted questions. Second, by 
the mere fact of our revivalist orientation, 
we have strained—perhaps broken, and 
certainly weakened—the link that used to 
exist between the compositional style and 
the performing style of a thriving musical 
culture. The nature of this link is difficult 


sung at all. The concept did not yet exist 
of different style-complexes that could be 
stuck into the heads of performers like a 
floppy disk into a word processor depend- 
ing on what program was desired that 
evening. The great benefit of this close, 
narrow correspondence between con- 
temporary composition and performing 
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The great benefit of this close, narrow correspondence 
between contemporary composition and performing 

Style... is that the performer can be so confident in the basic 
grammar and syntax of his stylistic language that true 
improvisation, true spontaneity of utterance, becomes possible 


even to understand today, but if you were 
an Italian singer in 1886, you didn’t think 
of singing Rossini style for Rossini and Mo- 
zart style for Mozart and Verdi style for 
Verdi. You just sang. The way you sang— 


how you felt a crescendo, where you 
would instinctively accelerate, where you 
would feel the need to make an orna- 
ment, what a good pianissimo note 
sounded like to you—would have been 
the way that developed in symbiosis with 
the middle and late operas of Verdi, along 
with the secondary composers like Pon- 
chielli who were active at the time. Ros- 
sini you would have sung only in edited, 
abridged versions; Mozart, except for that 
great late-Romantic tragedy Don 
Giovanni, you would most likely not have 


within it. 


style—as we can still observe it in popular 
music, on historic recordings, and to a de- 
gree in artists today who are either elder 
statesmen with strong links to the past or 
specialists centering their work in the mu- 
sic of today—is that the performer can be 
so confident in the basic grammar and 
syntax of his stylistic language that true 


This drawing by Hans Caspar Lang, the Elder (German 1571-1645), Four Female Musicians, 
shows four standing musicians. The first holds with her right hand and arm a bass viol with six 
peg holes; the second holds in her right hand a folded trumpet and in her left a cylindrical 
object that could be the mouthpiece of another brass instrument, the body of which could be 
hidden in her robe. The third musician holds a lute in the crook of her right elbow; the back of 
the lute has seven visible ribs. The fourth musician holds an open book, possibly a musical 
score or songbook, in both hands. The drawing conveys no sense of an ensemble or perform- 
ance; the women seem simply to be holding the instruments. They do not appear to be sym- 
bolic or allegorical figures—they have the air of nymphs or maidens gathered for frivolous, 
pleasurable purposes—but they may be muses or another sort of m ythological figure. For her 
last winter-term project, senior Elizabeth Finnegan, currently in England on the Danenberg m 
London Program, described all the works of art in the Allen Art Museum that depict music. 
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improvisation, true spontaneity of utter- 
ance, becomes possible within it. /f the 
thriving triangular relationship between 
composers, performers, and the public 
had not broken down, historically tn- 
formed performance would be neither 
likely nor desirable today. 
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The authenticity of a text is to be assessed in terms of the 
sources of the text: the authenticity of a performance ts to be 
understood in terms of the sources of the performance: and 
these lie within the person who ts performing. 


That may seem to put the endeavor on 
a pessimistic basis. | hope that looking at it 
from this perspective can instead point in 
directions that are at least partly optimis- 
tic. What, after all, is authenticity in per- 
formance? From what is it derived? The 
idea of an authentic or authoritative per- 
formance is much older than the move- 
ment we now associate with it, and the 
term has had various meanings. It was 
once used in the sense we now reserve for 
idiomatic: If you wanted to hear authentic 
Lehar you had to go to Vienna. At other 
times, as in Toscanini’s heyday, it meant a 
realization of the composer’s intentions, a 
concept that was understood not histori- 
cally but ideally: Progress in musical per- 
formance was a motion away from the 
style of the composer's period toward the 
ultimate goal of authenticity, and Tos- 
canini was the embodiment of authentic 
Beethoven. 

It is fun to skim through the Oxford En- 
glish Dictionary’s multiple definitions of 
authenticity and the venerable citations 
given for each. Another “authentic” idea 
associated with Toscanini is that of fidelity 
to the score, and the O.E.D. has just the 
thing for it: John Wyclif, who defied the 
doctrine of transubstantiation much as 
Toscanini defied the German mystical 
conductors and their implied claims of a 
spiritual understanding of Beethoven that 
transcended the printed page, wrote in 
1382 that “no goostli vnderstondyng is 
autentik, no but it be groundid in the text 
opynli.” This is one of the strongest ideas 
in late 20th-century musicological 
thought; the thrust of it (though this is an 
oversimplification from which some tex- 
tual scholars would disassociate them- 
selves) is that a musical performance is an 
inevitably imperfect approximation of a 
fixed, though unknowable ideal em- 
bodied in the score (or lying behind it in 
the composer's thought). It is important to 
realize that there is no inherent logic in 


this. It is just as reasonable to conceive of 
the text as an inevitably imperfect ap- 
proximation of an unfixed ideal, know- 
able only and instantly in the moment of 
realization, embodied in the act of music 
itself—in each individual performance. 
The first, conventional conception as- 
sumes that the composers imagined the 
music they wrote in all its elements, de- 
tails, and nuances, but either failed to 
write all of these down or consciously, as 
part of the compositional plan, left some 
of them open to the performer’s choice. It 
also assumes that only composers have 
the right to thoughts about those details, 
or in any event that their thoughts neces- 
sarily supersede anyone else’s. This con- 
ception is lent seeming credibility by the 
greater specificity in the notation of de- 
tails, gradually claiming ground that had 
once been the performer’s. 

Neither of the two assumptions is sus- 
ceptible proof or disproof, but both are 
suspect because performances that pro- 
ceed from them are not necessarily per- 
ceived by musical listeners as attaining to 
greater authenticity because of having 
done so. The point here is not to re-open 
the perennial debate about composers’ in- 
tentions versus performers’ liberties, but 
to refine the idea of authentic perform- 
ance. The authenticity of a text is to be 
assessed in terms of the sources of the 
text; the authenticity of a performance is 
to be understood in terms of the sources 
of the performance: and these lie within 
the person who is performing. They are, 
with due respect to Wyclif, “goostli,” of 
the spirit. 

This authenticity is what the standee at 
the opera means when he says he has 
heard “the real thing,” “the genuine ar- 
ticle.” It is the Ausstrahlung of the per- 
former; it joins hands with the genius of 
the composer and in the greatest perform- 
ances seems to merge so that we feel mu- 
sic and musician are one, yet it is distinct. 
The Irish theologian William Fitzgerald 
supplied Oxford with the right citation for 
this: “That is called Authentic, which is 
sufficient unto itself, which commends, 
sustains, proves itself, and hath credit and 
authority from itself.” 

The performers of the early music 
movement I have hardly mentioned thus 
far. Many of them embrace in large mea- 
sure the intention-of-composer idea of au- 
thenticity, augmenting it with the notion 
that the unthought-of conventions the 
composer was accustomed to, even 
though it never occurred to him to specify 
them, ought to be present as well in au- 
thentic performance: timbre, articulation, 
ornamentation, tempo, and dynamics. 
This gives rise to the museum model, the 
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precise reconstruction of sounds as near 
as possible to those heard by the com- 
poser. 

My brief is to ask that we all keep in 
view the third idea: One of the unthought- 
of things the great composers assumed, 
wanted, and needed was the conviction 
and passion of great performers. Or, in 
works other than heaven-storming, the 
grace, confidence, and stylish freedom of 
cultivated amateurs. These cannot be re- 
claimed directly from treatises nor extrap- 
olated from critical editions. Yet if they are 
lacking in a scholarly performance, 
“mainstream” musicians will attack it as 
arid and purposeless. 

The original-instrument players, the au- 
thentic-minded performers, can go in 
either of two directions on this question of 
purpose. If we resurrect historical infor- 
mation on performing style simply to set- 
tle on “correct” ways of playing, to 
promulgate and refine rules, to settle 
questions (the O.£.D. found Naunton 
claiming in 1630 that “we have an authen- 
tique Rule to decide the doubt”)—if we 
seek nothing more than to write dozens 
more programs for the floppy disks we in- 


sert in students’ brains—then it would be 
better if we had never started. If instead 
we seek an immersion in the disciplines of 
the past because we desire the benefits 
that both immersion and discipline 
bring—because we aspire to the freedom 
and power that can be gained through 
purposeful accomplishment—then histori- 
cally informed performance may enable 
some of our performers to create anew 
for themselves the life-giving musical cul- 
ture that swarmed around musicians in 
healthier times without their having to 
think about it. This is not a prediction but 
a hope: The hope is underlined by the 
sheer aliveness, the interest and passion, 
of the best of our authentic-instrument, 
period-style performers. The crucial chal- 
lenge is to keep that aliveness in mind as 
the goal; it is more important than the cor- 
rectness. History is its own reward, and 
accurate research into past performing 
styles is a wonderful pursuit. But for per- 
formers its value lies only in the extent to 
which it can participate in the quest for 
aliveness. 

The historically informed performance 
movement poses radical questions for ed- 


ucation and concert-life, for the specializa- 
tion of musicians, for our way of looking 
at the past and the present. My purpose 
here is not to prove the validity of any one 
set of answers, nor even to explore them 
beyond the generalized implications of 
what I have already said. Rather, | want to 
assert the centrality of the questions. Au- 
thenticity implies authority, and _ ulti- 
mately an author. The author of a per- 
formance—of a bow stroke, a crescendo, 
an impulse, a radiant act of absorption—is 
the performer. It is with the performer’s 
needs and sources that we must be con- 
cerned as we proceed. [| 


Féte Champétre, by Jean-Baptiste Francois 
Pater (French 1695-1736) is a genre scene 
set outdoors, perhaps in a park, with men, 
women, and children lounging. The people 
are most likely members of the gentry or 
bourgeoisie with leisure time. One of the 
men is holding an oboe in his hands; he 
seems just about to play or just finishing a 
song. On the ground, unplayed, is a musette. 
Musical iconography can help scholars and 
performers understand the cultural milieu of 
historical performance practice. 
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An Oberlin Touch for 
Secondary-School Educators 


A Cleveland Foundation grant is giving 
high-school teachers some benefits of 
an Oberlin education through the newly 
established Oberlin Teachers Academy. 


Looking out from a sea of rave evalua- 
tions gathered from participants in this 
past summer’s teachers institutes, W. 
Dean Wolfe is looking forward to offering 
more Oberlin Teachers Academy ses- 
sions. 

“As one who has taught in the public 
schools and as a long-time school-board 
member, it’s exciting to be involved in 
making Oberlin’s rich resources available 
to secondary-school teachers,” the acad- 
emy’s director says. “It gives me an espe- 
cially good feeling to be able to bring the 
advantages of Oberlin to persons who, un- 
til now, may have tended to view Oberlin 
as an unapproachable institution, uncon- 
cerned about public education and the 
needs of secondary-school teachers. And 
seeing the College affect teachers posi- 
tively on both intellectual and personal 
levels is gratifying—doubly so when | 
think of how this effect filters down to the 
students they teach.” 

Wolfe, who also is an associate profes- 
sor of speech communication at the Col- 
lege, was able to establish an innovative 
program this past spring with a three-year 
$117,316 grant from the Cleveland Foun- 
dation. The grant for the Oberlin Teachers 
Academy followed a Cleveland Founda- 
tion-funded study of possible Oberlin- 
Cleveland linkages, which Wolfe con- 
ducted in 1984-85 (see “College Plans 


Chris Warren, a teacher at Olmsted Falls 
(Ohio) High School, gets advice from 
Rudd Crawford (kneeling) about how to 
teach Stella Stunners nonroutine mathe- 
matical problems. Crawford led the 
Mathematical Problem Solving work- 
shop for the Oberlin Teachers Academy 
this past summer. 
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Joint Project with Cleveland-Area 
Schools” in “Tappan Square Notebook,” 
Spring 1985 OAM). 

In June, 31 Cleveland-area secondary- 
school teachers (including Margaret Reed 
67, mathematics teacher at Cleveland’s 
School of Science, and Nancy Reeves ’78, 
teacher of mathematics, computer sci- 
ence, and physics at Shaw High School in 
East Cleveland) participated in the En- 
glish, history, or mathematics institutes of- 
fered by Oberlin’s new academy. The 
academy's Japanese travel seminar, last- 
ing three weeks, engaged nine more 
teachers, including non-Clevelanders 
Janice Bright ’41, teacher in the Deer 
Park Community Schools in Cincinnati; 
Frank Connor ’54, teacher of economics, 
civics, and business law at Stevens High 
School in Claremont, New Hampshire; 
and Francine Toss M.A.T. ’71, principal of 
Oberlin’s Eastwood Elementary School. 

In April and May the academy had 
sponsored five shorter, more narrowly fo- 
cussed, classes for teachers. The titles of 
these weekend retreats were: Social and 
Scientific Issues in Genetics, The Playboy 
of the Western World, Concept and Exper- 
iment in Physics, Laser Technologies Now 
and Tomorrow, and Francophoniques, 
the last of which was attended by Linda 
Gates ‘65, teacher of French at Oberlin 
High School. 

What's going on? After abolishing its 
teacher-certification program six years 
ago, why is Oberlin returning to pre-col- 
lege education? 

The College's recent activity in second- 
ary education stems largely from Presi- 
dent S. Frederick Starr’s recognition of 
two needs: the need for the College to in- 
crease ties with secondary educators and 
the need for it to strengthen ties with 
Cleveland. Indeed, one of the first initia- 
tives Starr took when he came to Oberlin 


in the summer of 1983 was to speak with 
area school superintendents about devel- 
oping partnerships in education. 

As for ties with the city of Cleveland, 
Starr recently told a reporter for the Ob- 
server, Oberlin’s faculty and staff newspa- 
per, “We are inevitably within the metro- 
politan area, and | think it’s only natural 
that we become increasingly tied to 
Cleveland, especially given that it is reviv- 
ing so rapidly ... . My feeling,” Starr said, 
“is that people here should be aware that 
Cleveland has a lot to offer, and it’s 
equally important that Clevelanders 
come out to Oberlin... .” 

In late 1983 Starr suggested to Wolfe 
that the Cleveland Foundation might be 
interested in funding partnerships with 
the secondary schools in greater Cleve- 
land. Following through, Wolfe wrote in 
the grant proposal to the Cleveland Foun- 
dation, “The primary goal of this proposal 
is to improve education, especially at the 
secondary level, in metropolitan Cleve- 
land. It is generally accepted that improv- 
ing education is a desirable public priority; 
it is an especially desirable priority for col- 
leges of liberal arts and sciences because 
it is a way in which they can contribute 
effectively to the intellectual and eco- 
nomic vitality of the areas in which they 
are located.” 

But while the academy is partly 
Oberlin’s answer to perceived needs of 
the Cleveland area, very real benefits of 
the endeavor are expected also to accrue 
to the College. A secondary goal of the 
academy is to broaden and strengthen re- 
lationships between Oberlin College and 
Cleveland-area educators. As these peo- 
ple become more aware of the College 
and develop favorable attitudes toward it, 
their experiences are likely to translate 
into increased applications to the College 
from their best students. In the current 
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Assistant Professor of History Suzanne Gay 
conducted the Oberlin Teachers Academy's 
travel seminar, Meeting Japan. Participants 
prepared in Oberlin for a week before leav- 
ing for the Orient. The seminar was subst- 
dized by a $13,000 grant arranged by Shansi 
Director Carl Jacobson through the Pacific 
Educational and Cultural Exchange, a pri- 
vate organization in Japan. 


scramble for top students, such an edge is 
no small matter. 

The grant proposal notes that while the 
Cleveland area is “traditionally one of 
Oberlin’s natural markets for student en- 
rollment,’ Oberlin’s market share of 
Cleveland students has “somewhat de- 
clined, at least in part because of the lack 
of contact between Cleveland educators 
and the College” since the College of Arts 
and Sciences ceased its programs in 
teacher education. 

And while Cleveland is where the 
Oberlin Teachers Academy is starting, in 


“As states have implemented teacher 
certification requirements of greater de- 
tail and complexity, it has become corre- 
spondingly more difficult for liberal arts 
institutions to comply with them, a situa- 
tion exacerbated at many selective col- 
leges by students coming from many 
states, all with different, and often incom- 
patible, requirements,” says Wolfe. “As a 
result, teacher training is increasingly the 
province of public universities, which 
have generally been able to comply fully 
with state requirements, and of private 
colleges that draw a majority of their stu- 
dents from the states in which they are 
located.” Currently, Oberlin offers no pro- 
grams leading to Ohio teacher certifica- 
tion except in music. 

Oberlin’s new venture in education is 
not a repetition of the old involvements, 
and not some new school of education. 
The emphasis of the Oberlin Teachers 
Academy’s summer institutes as well as 
the retreats during the regular school 
year are on traditional academic disci- 
plines, not on educational theory or tech- 
nique. “Many people, including me, think 
that teachers’ colleges spend too much 
time teaching ‘how-to’ classes and not 
enough on content,” says Wolfe. “The em- 
phasis of the Oberlin Teachers Academy 
is intended to redress imbalances be- 
tween the study of traditional academic 
disciplines and educational pedagogy in 
undergraduate teacher education.” To ac- 
complish this goal, the academy offers 
Cleveland-area educators who have a 


The primary goal of this proposal is to improve education, 
especially at the secondary level, in metropolitan Cleveland. 


the future the academy will draw from a 
nationwide array of educators and admin- 
istrators in secondary education, accord- 
ing to Starr and Wolfe. 

Teacher education was a major compo- 
nent of the College’s early mission, and 
Oberlin was a significant source of teach- 
ers for most northern Ohio school districts 
throughout the first half of this century, 
Wolfe noted in his proposal.* 


* Oberlin’s connections with earlier education gO 
back even further than the turn of the century. As 
long ago as 1860 Oberlin offered teachers’ institutes. 
And even longer ago, founded a few hours before 
the College, the Oberlin Academy provided college- 
preparatory education to as many as 622 students 
annually until 1916. 


genuine desire to expand their knowl- 
edge and expertise in their teaching disci- 
plines access to Oberlin’s most prized re- 
sources: its outstanding faculty and _ its 
excellent library and other research and 
learning facilities. 

The new teachers academy has young 
roots in some recent activities on campus. 
During the summers of 1984 and 1985 
mathematics workshops for Lorain 
County and western Cuyahoga County 
(Ohio) secondary mathematics teachers 
were conducted in Oberlin’s computer- 
science laboratory by Associate Professor 
of Mathematics Michael Henle and Rudd 
Crawford. Crawford was responsible for 
teaching the Mathematical Problem Solv- 
ing workshop this summer, basing it heav- 
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ily on the earlier workshops and focusing 
on the development of problem-solving 
skills using non-routine problems. The 
earlier workshops were supported by 
grants from the Martha Holden Jennings, 
Nordson, and Amoco foundations. 

Also in the summers of 1984 and 1985 
the National Endowment for the Humani- 
ties gave a grant to Oberlin English pro- 
fessor Lawrence Buell for seminars for 
high-school English teachers. The semi- 


workshops involved Oberlin English and 
drama faculty members and members of 
the Royal Shakespeare Company. 

It is apparent from the class evaluations 
submitted by this summer's 40 enrollees 
that Oberlin’s efforts in the new academy 
have been appreciated. (One participant 
in the Mathematical Problem Solving 
workshop went as far as saying, “I have 
enjoyed this class, the atmosphere, and 
the looks and feel of Oberlin enough that 
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The emphasis of the Oberlin Teachers Academy’s summer 
institutes as well as the retreats during the regular school 
year are on traditional academic disciplines, not on 


educational theory or technique. 


nars, treating the literature of the Ameri- 
can Renaissance, may some day be added 
to Oberlin Teachers Academy offerings. 
Another program that emphasized con- 
tinuing education for teachers rather than 
undergraduate-level teacher preparation 
or direct instruction of pre-college stu- 
dents was Oberlin’s weekend workshops 
on teaching Shakespeare through per- 
formance. In 1982 and 1984 these campus 


I'm wondering what it would be like to 
live here.”) 

Writing in the annual report of the 
Cleveland Foundation, foundation direc- 
tor Steven Minter called the Oberlin 
Teachers Academy “a chance for teachers 
working ‘in the trenches’ of the secondary 
school system to deepen their own knowl- 
edge and appreciation of [various subject 
areas] by studying with the distinguished 


Teachers Give Top Grades to Oberlin Teachers Academy 


“The Oberlin Teachers Academy was just what I hoped it 
would be, a rigorous two weeks of total immersion into liter- 
ature, pushing me as a teacher of English and lover of litera- 
ture to a point beyond where I had been. The pace and de- 
sign of the course was constantly challenging and enriching, 
placing no overt demands on the participants but evincing 
from us performances beyond what would have resulted 


from any demand that could have been formally made.” 
-Seminar participant, Theme and Form in Selected 
American Novels 1900-1940 
Instructor: Dewey Ganzel, Professor of English 


“What I had hoped for was an update of information on the 
Soviet Union and an understanding of how the Soviets view 
the world and their own society in it. These expectations 
were more than met. This seminar has clarified my thinking 
and made me organize my ideas and perceptions. [ know 
that I will be a different person as a result of my participation 


in this seminar.” 
-Seminar participant, The Domestic Context of Soviet/ 
American Relations: Historical and 

Contemporary Perspectives 

Instructors: Heather Hogan, Associate Professor of History, 
and John Patrick Dale, Culpeper Fellow 
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“The instructor was excellent. His knowledge of subject 
matter, zeal for the topic, and sensitivity to individual needs, 
plus his sense of humor, came through very well. My fellow 
participants without exception were well chosen, which 
made the course more enjoyable. The topics were pertinent 
to my profession; everything I did here can be used in 


the classroom.” 
-Workshop participant, Mathematical Problem Solving 
Instructor: Rudd Crawford, Chair of the Mathematics 
Department, Oberlin High School, and Associate Professor 
of Mathematics, Oberlin College 


“This trip and class couldn't have been better organized and 
planned. The classes were always interesting as well as in- 
formative. The terrific instructor really ‘knew her stuff.’ In 
Japan she was always there for our endless questions and 
Rnew Japan so well that we always knew what we were 
doing. What I learned in this class will be of great use in my 
teaching.” 
-Travel seminar participant, Meeting Japan 
Instructor: Suzanne Gay, Assistant Professor of History 


Heather Hogan, Associate Professor of History, discusses a point with Sister Amelia Castelletti, 
teacher at Regina High School in South Euclid, Ohio, during a seminar on the domestic context 
of Soviet/American relations, one of this past summer's teachers’ institutes offered through the 


Oberlin Teachers Academy. 


Writing in the annual report of the Cleveland Foundation, 
foundation director Steven Minter called the Oberlin Teachers 
Academy “a chance for teachers working ‘in the trenches’ of 
the secondary school system to deepen their own knowledge 
and appreciation of [various subject areas] by studying with 
the distinguished faculty of a nationally reputed liberal arts 
college.” 


faculty of a nationally reputed liberal arts 
college.” 

Other indications of the academy's suc- 
cess come from two Cleveland-area prin- 
cipals and from the director of the Cleve- 
land Education Fund. Barthelme Morgan 
is principal of Cleveland’s John Adams 
High School. Two teachers at John Adams 
attended this summer’s institutes. 

“They were really enthusiastic about 
the program,” Morgan says. “Now, out of 
the whole department of eight mathemat- 
ics teachers, six are planning to attend 
mathematics retreats this year.” 

“All the teachers from our school who 
have attended the academy say the class 
they attended was the most stimulating 
and challenging workshop they had ever 
attended,” says Olmsted Falls High School 
principal James Luteran. Five Olmsted 
Falls High School teachers have attended 


academy programs so far. “One of our 
teachers who attended an institute this 
summer gave a presentation to the rest of 
the faculty, urging them to attend the 
academy,” he says. “And we've added an 
independent study course in math to the 
curriculum as a result of the academy pro- 
gram,” he says. 

The ripple effect has spread as well 
from the Cleveland Education Fund, an 
organization that works closely with the 
Cleveland Foundation. 

“We sent six teachers to the Mathemat- 
ics Problem Solving workshop this sum- 
mer who were extremely excited about 
what they learned and how they learned 
it,” says Paula Anderson, director of the 
fund. The teachers produced a card file of 
mathematical problems that the fund du- 
plicated, boxed, and distributed to all 236 
mathematics teachers in the Cleveland 
school system. As a result, and with the 
personal urgings of the six initiates to the 
problem-solving methods taught in the in- 
stitute, the fund has seen extraordinary 
interest from Cleveland mathematics 
teachers in attending Oberlin’s academy 
retreats on mathematical problem solv- 
ing. Notices of the next weekend retreat 
were mailed to Cleveland teachers Thurs- 
day, September 10. By the following Mon- 
day—two working days later—10 scholar- 
ship applications (competing for a total of 
15 available Cleveland-area-wide slots) 
were received by the fund. 

“I can be very enthusiastic about the 
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program,” says Anderson, who also is 
looking forward to an anticipated new se- 
ries of institutes and retreats that will ap- 
proach the sciences in as determined a 
manner as the current programs ap- 
proach mathematics. 

Much of the mathematics offerings 
have been developed through an organi- 
zation of which the teachers academy is a 
member. The organization, the Cleveland 
Collaborative for Mathematics Education, 
aims to upgrade mathematics teaching at 
all grade levels in the Cleveland schools. 
The collaborative is funded by the Ford 
Foundation through the Cleveland Educa- 
tion Fund. 

As a result of the mathematics collabo- 
rative’s success, the Cleveland Education 
Fund is seeking support through the 
Carnegie Foundation to establish a Cleve- 
land Collaborative for Science Education, 
with objectives similar to those of the 
mathematics collaborative. The Oberlin 
Teachers Academy intends to join the sci- 
ence collaborative, other members of 
which will include Case Western Reserve 
University, Baldwin-Wallace College, and 
John Carroll University, among other 
Cleveland-area institutions of higher 
learning. Out of the science collaborative, 
Wolfe says, will come new programs for 
the academy related to teaching science 
at the secondary-school level. 

Next summer’s institutes—still in early 
planning stages—will include a travel 
seminar to China as part of a collaborative 
project between Oberlin and the Bruns- 
wick (Ohio) city schools. The project, 
whose director is Professor of East Asian 


On the last day of the mathematics, history, 
and English institutes participants gathered 
in Asia House for a final luncheon. Dean 
Wolfe gave the toast. 
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Studies Vivian Hsu, is developing a Chi- 
nese language and culture program in the 
Brunswick school system. 

Other possibilities for next summer in- 
clude a workshop on environmental biol- 
ogy, a seminar on Hispanic language and 
culture, an institute on constitutional law, 
a travel seminar to the Soviet Union, and 
a residency in London with the Royal 
Shakespeare Company. A computer 
workshop may be further in the future. 
The final selections of topics for the insti- 
tutes will be made after consultation with 
the Teachers Academy Advisory Commit- 
tee, a group of school administrators rep- 
resentative of public, private, and paro- 
chial schools in Cleveland and its 
neighboring communities. 

Meanwhile, last month eight retreats 
served up more mathematical problem- 
solving sessions and other offerings with 
titles of The Principal As Instructional 
Leader, Shakespeare in the Lab, African 
Literature of French Expression, The Evo- 
lution-Creation Debate, and The Water 
Engine. November’s offerings added the 
titles Contemporary Soviet Cinema, The 
Javanese Gamelan and the Music of Indo- 
nesia, La Traviata: Its Genesis and Its 
Statement, and “Making It” in the People’s 
Republic of China. In all, 20 retreats and 
four institutes are planned for each of the 
remaining two years covered by the 
Cleveland Foundation grant. 

Detailed brochures of the programs (in- 
cluding scholarship information) are avail- 
able by writing to the Oberlin Teachers 
Academy, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 
44074 or by calling (216) 775-8170. 


Professor Dewey Ganzel’s American litera- 
ture class drew this comment from one of his 
teacher-students: “In only two weeks’ time I 
learned more about the works of this period 
than I had acquired in my undergraduate- 
and graduate-school courses put together. 
Dr. Ganzel was an inspiration. .. .” 


Liberal Arts and Business: 


Donald and Anne Longman 
Energize the Connection 


ATKITS 
JOSS 


Oberlin ts properly known for producing a disproportionately high share of graduates who go 
on to earn Ph.D. degrees, but, says Lanna Hagge (right), director of Career Development and 
Placement, most Oberlin graduates no longer take up and complete their advanced training 
immediately after leaving Oberlin. “Over the past decade,” she says, “it is not until five years 
after graduation that 75 percent of Oberlin graduates have either completed or become en- 
gaged in a graduate degree program.” (The “Class Notes” section in any recent issue of the 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine lends anecdotal support to Hagge’s statement.) The new Longman 
Business Initiatives Program includes provisions for increasing the career literature in the 
library of the Office of Career Development and Placement. 

SS a es ee 


A major program to help Oberlin students 
get a strong start on a business career is 
being launched by Oberlin College. The 
program will include business internships, 
seminars on business opportunities, visits 
by representatives of industry and com- 
merce, and many other elements. 

Called the Business Initiatives Program, 
the venture is being financed initially by 
Donald Longman ‘32 and his wife, Anne. 
Longman says that his excellent educa- 
tion at Oberlin helped him with careers in 
college teaching, government administra- 
tion, and business leadership in four very 
different industries. 

“A narrow technical education would 
never have sufficed,’ Longman says. 

After discussing the concept with his 
wife, Longman proposed a career devel- 
opment plan to President Starr last May. 
Starr and others at Oberlin liked the idea, 
especially because it emphasizes the 
value of a liberal arts education as a supe- 
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Donald Longman °32 


rior basis for a business career. They liked 
it also because it provides specific means 
to help students understand what life may 
be like in business and to help them form 
realistic career goals. 

A key element in developing perma- 
nent job opportunities will be a pregrad- 
uation internship that, by the end of the 
fourth year, should place 100 students 
each year in the private sector. Because 
the faculty at Oberlin is “the major force 
in shaping student opinions,” according to 
Lanna Hagge, director of the Office of Ca- 
reer Development and Placement, the 
venture will engage faculty members in 
developing business internships requiring 
special skills in languages and sciences, in 
written and artistic expression, and in the 
use of tools such as computer and statisti- 
cal procedures. These are the compo- 
nents of a liberal education, says 
Longman. 

Longman envisions the program as one 
in which, he says, “everyone gains.” He 
says it should be an opportunity for 
Oberlin students to “know the outside 
world,’ as well as an opportunity for rep- 
resentatives from business and industry to 
know Oberlin. It should involve more 
alumni than are currently active in 
Oberlin’s affairs, and it should reassure 
parents of students and potential students 
that their children will be offered more 
opportunities to make practical applica- 
tions of their liberal arts educations. As it 
happens, senior business and government 
leaders have recently been publicly em- 
phasizing the advantages of a liberal arts 
education. 

Other avenues for engagement in em- 
ployment and service have dwindled 
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over the past few years, Hagge says, con- 
tributing another need for Longman’s 
plan. “For the last 10 years we have seen 
fewer opportunities for employment in 
the public and nonprofit sectors; govern- 
ment used to hire more people, and it 
used to fund more nonprofit opportunities 
for employment and service.” 

In addition to other benefits to the Col- 
lege, the program is expected to 
strengthen and broaden Oberlin’s posi- 
tion in the nonacademic world; attract 
students interested in both business and a 
first-rate liberal arts education; and 
strengthen Oberlin’s fund-raising ability in 
the business world. 

Employers will gain a talented pool of 
undergraduates for short-term projects 
lasting a summer, a semester, or a winter 
term. They will be able to use the intern- 
ship period to test out prospective entry- 
level employees. Participation in the pro- 
gram will also give employers access to 
one of the best college faculties in the 
country and attract to their businesses su- 
perbly educated, career-oriented students 
following graduation. 

This is not Dr. Longman’s first major gift 
to Oberlin. Last year he and his wife do- 
nated a million dollars to the College to 
fund the Longman Chair in the Humani- 
ties (see Oberlin Alumni Magazine Winter 
1985 and Summer 1986). The present gift 
of a second million dollars will get the 
Business Initiatives Program under way. 
The program is expected to become self 
supporting within seven years. At the end 
of the seven-year period, the Longman 
gift will be used to endow another chaired 
professorship in the College of Arts and 
Sciences. [1 


According to Hagge, the majority of Oberlin graduates over the past decade have sought entry- 
level employment immediately after graduation from Oberlin. Here she counsels David Rostov 
and Daniel Greenberg, both aiming for business careers. 
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NSF Grant Gives New Life 
o Respiration Studies 


by Thomas F. Sherman ’56 


The fellow who spends all his time watch- 
ing basketball on television might, upon 
testing, be found to transport oxygen 
through his body at the rate of 25 millili- 
ters a minute for each kilogram of body 
weight. It is a fair bet that the basketball 


SS 


Thomas Sherman, professor of biology, 
earned his doctorate from the University 
of Oxford (England) in 1960. He was 
named a Rhodes scholar in 1956 


players themselves would score well over 
90 milliliters, and rare individuals such as 
Peter Habeler and Reinhold Messner, 
who defied all respiratory physiologists in 
scaling Mt. Everest without artificial oxy- 
gen supplies, have maximal transport 
rates of 75 milliliters of oxygen a minute 
for each kilogram of body weight. 

Why are oxygen-transport rates impor- 
tant? Oxygen transport capacity deter- 
mines the body’s ability to generate en- 
ergy, in effect, its fitness to do work. So an 
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understanding of respiration—the process 
by which the cells of the body consume 
food and oxygen to liberate energy—is 
central to the study of animal physiology. 

Rates of human respiration are most 
easily determined by measuring the 
changes in the composition of air as it is 
inhaled and exhaled by the body. Know- 
ing the ratio of carbon dioxide generation 
to oxygen consumption, we can deter- 
mine exactly how much energy is re- 
leased for each unit of oxygen consumed. 
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We can also tell which food sources—fats 
or carbohydrates, for instance—are being 
consumed to release energy. 

But analyzing oxygen and carbon diox- 
ide in inhaled and exhaled air presents a 
difficulty. We have a beautiful old Haldane 
apparatus that takes my memories back 
to a classroom laboratory in Oxford, En- 
gland, where John Haldane first devised 
it. With the Haldane apparatus, samples of 
air are pushed by means of a mercury 
column through reservoirs of potassium 
hydroxide and pyrogallol to absorb the 
carbon dioxide and oxygen, and volumes 
are measured before and after in cali- 
brated pipettes. The apparatus is fun to 
use but requires patience, practice, and 
dexterity. It is best done in the classroom 
in the presence of a full-time assistant as- 
signed to chase spilled mercury around 
the benches and floor! 

Recently, the National Science Founda- 
tion (NSF) awarded the College a grant of 
$24,458 from its college science instru- 
mentation program. This award has al- 
lowed the Department of Biology to pur- 
chase the finest available instrumentation 
for studying human respiration and body 
energetics and will enable our students to 
conduct experiments that ordinarily 
could be done only in specialized exer- 
cise-physiology laboratories. The award 
culminates efforts over the past several 
years to improve our laboratory instruc- 
tion in this central area of physiology. 


The new apparatus analyzes gases au- 
tomatically and nearly instantaneously as 
the air is breathed, making use of the 
paramagnetic properties of oxygen, the 
infrared absorption of carbon dioxide, 
and electronic transducers to sense these 
characteristics. It monitors air-flow rate, 
depth and frequency of breathing, and 
heart rate simultaneously and displays 
and prints the measurements immedi- 
ately on an IBM computer. The apparatus 
can be used to study the mechanics of 
breathing (for example, airway conduc- 
tance) as well as body energetics, and one 
student research project that is planned 
will study the coordination of breathing 
with general body mechanics. 

Much physiological research and in- 
struction require the use (and destruction) 
of living animals. Indeed, physicians 
might still be ignorant of our blood’s circu- 
lation had not William Harvey cut open 
living animals to watch their beating 
hearts. Much, however, can be learned on 
ourselves with some loss of sweat but 
none of blood. Students seem especially 
interested in experiments done upon 
themselves and in combining their library 
and laboratory studies of physiology with 
practical aerobic conditioning. The new 
NSF instrumentation will greatly expand 
Our opportunities for studying the me- 
chanics of human respiration and the en- 
ergetics and fitness of the human 
body. [1 


Sherman Double-Checks Natural Selection 


Thomas Sherman, professor of biology, is 
spending this school year on sabbatical 
leave doing research at the Department 
of Biomedical Engineering in the School 
of Medicine at Johns Hopkins University 
under a new program established by the 
university and the Charles A. Dana Foun- 
dation. The program also provides for an 
as-yet-unselected Oberlin student to join 
him in his research project during the 
summer of 1987. Four faculty-student 
pairs from liberal arts colleges will work 
at Johns Hopkins under the program. 
Sherman’s research project concerns 
the optimal characteristics for the archi- 
tecture of vasculature—how an animal's 
branching system of vessels may best be 
arranged so as to minimize the work re- 
quired to deliver oxygen and nutrients to 
the tissue cells. The assumption is, he 
says, that animals that survive the natural 
selection process have the best possible 
system for their circumstances; he is inter- 


ested in why the particular system is best. 
To study this question, he works with pen- 
cil, paper, and computer to create mathe- 
matical models that are then compared to 
known laboratory data. Sherman’s proj- 
ect matches the interest of a faculty mem- 
ber in the Johns Hopkins biomedical engi- 
neering department. 

Questions from an Oberlin student first 
provoked Sherman into this field of re- 
search. The student, Martin Miner ’77, 
now a physician in family practice in Cen- 
tral Falls, Rhode Island, had done some 
work with a cardiologist. When he called 
Sherman's attention to a 1926 article on 
the branching of arteries by C.D. Murray, 
“Murray’s work became my work for the 
next five years,” Sherman says, and led to 
his article, “On Connecting Large Vessels 
to Small: The Meaning of Murray’s Law,” 
which was printed in the October 1981 
Journal of General Physiology, published 
by Rockefeller University Press. 
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Last semester, before he left for his sabbati- 
cal year, Tom Sherman and student Basil Ti- 
koff worked with an older respirometer in 
the biology laboratory. In various stages of 
unpacking, the new, more sophisticated 
equipment awaits his return. 
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Financial Aid at Oberlin 


by James White 


The policy of Oberlin College in recent 
years has been to meet the evaluated fi- 
nancial need of each admitted student. In 
fact, since the Office of Financial Aid 
opened in 1962, students have been ad- 
mitted without regard to financial-aid con- 
siderations. This has resulted in some 
rather trying experiences in the Financial 
Aid Office. 

It is not easy to predict how many stu- 
dents will be able to be supported in a 
school year with the money available 
from financial aid. Some factors that fig- 
ure in to financial-aid operations are re- 
lated to the questions: How many stu- 
dents will apply for aid? How many 
prospective and enrolled students will be 
needy? What will be the income mix of 
the students? What will be the yield rate— 
that is, of the students the College accepts, 
how many will choose to come to 
Oberlin? What will the competing schools 
offer them? 

Financial aid should help the admis- 
sions effort, but with the answers to these 
questions unknowable until after the class 
is admitted, and given a finite amount of 
financial aid to work with, financial-aid 
considerations often make the job of ad- 
mitting students even more difficult. 

During the 1984-85 cycle several fac- 
tors converged to complicate the award 
process. The admissions pool of most-de- 
sirable candidates had a larger proportion 
of financial-aid applicants than in previous 
years. In other words, the non-aid appli- 
cant pool failed to grow in size or quality 
as the aid applicant pool grew. Another 
problem was that the previous yield rates 
did not hold true. Finally, students were 
slower than usual in responding to aid 
awards. These conditions made it impos- 


James White is director of financial aid 
at Oberlin College. He served four years 
as a trustee of the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board and has received a Dis- 
tinguished Service Award from the Mid- 
west Association of Student Financial 
Aid Administrators. Two years ago 
White received the first Distinguished 
Service Award given by the Midwest Re- 
gional College Board Assembly, 
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sible to predict just what expenditures 
would be. As a result of these problems, it 
was necessary to admit some students 
only after reviewing their financial-aid re- 
quirements. This abandonment of an aid- 
blind policy had occurred in previous 
years in a few cases, late in the summer 
when students were taken from the ad- 
mission wait list. During the 1984-85 


award year it was necessary to begin the 
practice earlier in the cycle. Precise num- 
bers are not known due to the nature of 
the process, but best estimates are that at 
least 50 students were so admitted. If the 
practice of the 1983-84 cycle had been fol- 
lowed, the additional scholarship cost to 
the College would have been in the range 
of $300,000. 
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The Inside View 


Last fall the College Faculty adopted a 
series of resolutions aimed at assuring 
that qualified students would continue to 
be admitted to Oberlin College regardless 
of their ability to pay for their educations 
(see “College Faculty Votes to Improve Fi- 
nancial Aid” in “Tappan Square Note- 
book,” Winter 1986 OAM). 

Among the proposals to assure aid- 
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blind admissions in 1986-87 was the sug- 
gestion that endowment income that 
might otherwise be reinvested be allo- 
cated instead for the scholarship budget. 
Given the trustees’ firm decision to lower 
the endowment’s payout rate (in order to 
preserve its long-term value) and the prior 
commitment to use endowment revenue 
for debt-service requirements of the re- 
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cent bond issue (see “Bonds Finance 3- 
Year Renewal Plan” in “Tappan Square 
Notebook,” Fall 1985 OAM), this particu- 
lar suggestion was not followed in form- 
ing the 1986-87 budget. 

Other steps, however, were taken to al- 
low aid-blind admissions decisions during 
this year’s cycle. The most effective mea- 
sure was intensified recruiting, resulting 
in a higher proportion of no-need stu- 
dents in the applicant pool this year than 
last. 

The recommended 1986-87 scholarship 
budget was sufficient to meet the evalu- 
ated needs of all aid applicants who com- 
pleted their applications for this school 
year by stated deadlines. 

But the story of Oberlin’s financial-aid 
practices is far longer, and the complex- 
ities of administering financial aid are 
even more complex than the recent reso- 
lution reveals. 

In recent years financial aid has been 
the most discussed issue in higher educa- 
tion. At the same time financial aid is a 
field that is little understood. Several rea- 
sons account for this. Many players are 
participants in the financial-aid game; the 
federal government, state governments, 
private organizations, postsecondary in- 
stitutions, lending institutions, and, of 
course, students and their families all 
have a role to play. Of these players, the 
federal government is the major partici- 
pant. Nearly 85 percent of all financial aid 
granted to students comes directly from 
the federal government or is subsidized 
by it in some way. Currently, Oberlin stu- 
dents receive about $12,000,000 in assis- 
tance approved through the Office of Fi- 
nancial Aid. Of this amount, about 
$5,500,000, or 45 percent, is provided 
through federal programs, with the bal- 
ance provided by the College. In addition 
to the programs run through the Office of 
Financial Aid, Oberlin students receive 
another $600,000 in aid from various 
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Once again all students were admitted to 
Oberlin this school year without regard to 
financial considerations. Should the College 
continue this policy? The answer is not easy 
for those who appreciate the attendant prob- 
lems. 
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Currently the College awards financial aid 
based on need, rather than awarding schol- 
arships as a means to attract students. 


scholarship sponsors, state agencies, fra- 
ternal groups, churches, and so on. 
Oberlin is not typical of all postsecon- 
dary educational institutions in its sources 
of funding for its financial-aid programs. 
At many institutions, primarily public 
ones, financial aid is provided entirely 
from either federal or state funds. Fur- 
thermore, many private institutions that 
are regional in nature benefit heavily 
from financial aid received from the state 
in which they are located. Even though 
Oberlin receives some financial aid from 
the state of Ohio for students who are 
Ohio residents, the proportion of Oberlin 
students who come from Ohio is rela- 
tively small, so such financial aid does not 
have a large impact on Oberlin’s financial- 


aid budget. (The pattern that Oberlin 
presents is typical of its peer institutions, 
the colleges with which Oberlin most 
competes for students.) 

At Oberlin the term financial aid means 
the gift aid provided to students through 
the Office of Financial Aid. The amounts 
provided are listed in the reports of the 
controller and in the annual budget as 
scholarships. The term may be a bit mis- 
leading because the word scholarship has 
a special meaning to many. The word 
grants is probably a more precise descrip- 
tion of the expenditures. This is especially 
true considering that of the $7,000,000 
awarded to Oberlin students, nearly 
$1,000,000 is in the form of Pell Grants or 
Supplemental Educational Opportunity 
Grants. 

The other types of financial aid granted 
students—loans and employment—do not 
have a direct impact on the budget of the 
College. 

The scholarship portion of the College’s 
budget flows from the general funds of 
the College, the endowed funds of the Col- 
lege, grants from the government, and 
other sources, such as special current 
gifts. Oberlin shares with many other in- 
stitutions two major concerns about its fi- 
nancial-aid program that emanate from 
the budget of the College: One is the total 
amount of scholarship aid provided to stu- 
dents. The other is the sources of those 
funds. 

During the ’60s and ‘70s the College 
committed about 11 to 12 percent of its 
educational and general (E and G) budget 
to scholarships. At the end of that period, 
however, a significant change took place. 
In one year, from 1979-80 to 1980-81, the 
College increased its expenditures from 
12 percent to 15 percent of the total E and 
G budget. Each year since that time schol- 
arship expenditures have increased. Sev- 
eral factors can be cited to help explain 
the marked increases. The year 1980-81 
was the first of four consecutive years of 
double-digit tuition increases. (This was 
also true for room and board increases 
with the exception of one year.) These in- 
creases resulted in a larger number of stu- 
dents requiring financial aid and in 
greater amounts. 

A second factor was federal legislation 
known as the Middle Income Assistance 
Act (MISA). This legislation greatly liberal- 
ized the procedures by which students’ fi- 
nancial aid was determined, resulting in 
an even greater number of Oberlin stu- 
dents qualifying for scholarship aid and in- 
creasing the needs of many others. These 
two factors—increases in educational 
costs and liberalization of methods of de- 
termining student financial need— 
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brought about the sharp increases in 
scholarship expenditures. 

The increased expenditures, however, 
were not the only cause for concern. The 
sources of funding for the scholarship pro- 
gram also presented a problem. As noted, 
the College has four sources of income for 
scholarships: general funds, endowment, 
federal grants, and other sources. In the 
‘70s it was customary for about 43 percent 
of scholarship expense to come from the 
general funds of the College with about 33 
percent coming from the endowment. Be- 
ginning in the ’80s, that began to change. 
Each year since 1980-81 the amount pro- 
vided from general funds increased signif- 
icantly, from the 43 to 45 percent range to 
a point now over 60 percent of the ex- 
pense. At the same time, the endowment 
portion dropped from 33 percent to its 
current 18 percent. The increased spend- 
ing from general funds severely restricted 
the options open to the College for using 
its funds in other segments of its educa- 
tional programs. 

Crucial in understanding the funding 
sources for the scholarship program is 
what happened to MISA. Although that 
legislation was universally hailed by the 
postsecondary community, it didn’t last 
long. For one year, 1979-80, the federal 
government provided the major source of 
funds for Oberlin’s scholarship program. 
In that year it provided 37 percent of 
funds expended; the endowment pro- 
vided 33 percent; and general funds 27 
percent. Since that year the federal gov- 
ernment has continued to provide about 
the same amount of funding each year— 
about $950,000—but the real need for 
scholarship funds has increased each 
year. Whereas with the enactment of 
MISA the federal portion of the funding 
was about 37 percent of the total, now it is 
only about 13 percent. What the govern- 
ment has done, in other words, is expand 
eligibility requirements for student assis- 
tance but not provide the funding neces- 
sary to meet the increased student finan- 
cial need that has been created. 

It was these two concerns—scholarship 
expenditures as a percent of budget and 
the sources of funding for scholarships— 
that caused Oberlin trustees to state in 
1981-82 that in the future the scholarship 
budget would have a cap; that is, expendi- 
tures could not exceed the budgeted fig- 
ure. In addition, for any given year the 
scholarship budget from unrestricted 
funds would only increase at the same 


For this school year Oberlin has committed 
$7.5 million, nearly one-fifth of its budget, to 
needy students. 
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rate student charges increased. Because 
of the volatile nature of financial aid, 
these restraints presented a challenge. It 
was not until the 1984-85 award cycle, 
however, that the full impact was felt. 

As to what can be done in the future to 
ameliorate adverse impacts of the new 
policy, no clear answers are available. 
Much depends on the admissions pool. 
How many well qualified non-financial- 
aid students are in the pool? What will our 
competition do? These are unknowns that 
face the College today. In the long run the 
College must do all it can to convince the 
full-paying, well qualified student—the 
student who has the chance to enroll 
wherever he or she wishes—that Oberlin 
is the place at which to enroll. 

As to what the scholarship costs for new 
students will be, the answer depends on 
several unknowns. In addition to those 
noted above, there is the consideration of 
granting preferential-aid awards to some 
candidates with unusually attractive cre- 
dentials. This may well change yield pat- 
terns of aid candidates. 

There really are no clear answers to the 
issues Oberlin—and most colleges—now 
face. Should the College adhere to a rigid 
budget limit on scholarship expense? 
Should the College admit students without 
regard to financial considerations? Risks 
accompany either approach. (| 
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SPORTS 


Pulver Named Sports 
Information Director 


Steven F. Pulver has been named sports 
information director at Oberlin College. 
Formerly the sports information director 
at Albion College, he holds the M.A. de- 
gree in sports management from Ohio 
State University. While studying at Ohio 
State, he worked as a-sports information 


Steve Pulver 


graduate assistant; he has also worked as 
a sports information assistant at LeMoyne 
College in Syracuse, New York. 

A native of Syracuse, Pulver also holds 
the A.A.S. degree from State University of 
New York at Canton and the B.S. degree 
in health administration from Ithaca Col- 
lege. He has participated in sports as a 
photographer, statistician, and official and 
has competed athletically on the scholas- 
tic, intramural, club, and community lev- 
els. 


Fall Sports 


by Steve Pulver, 
Sports Information Director 


Don Hunsinger, head coach of the foot- 
ball team, came into his ninth season as 
head mentor of the Yeomen gridders with 
an optimistic outlook on the upcoming 
1986 campaign. Despite losing his first- 
string quarterback and all but one of his 
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starting offensive linemen from the 1985 
season, Hunsinger welcomed back a 
group comprising solid defensive players, 
some players eager to help plug the holes 
on offense, plus a solid kicking game. 

After the first two games of the season, 
the Yeomen were sitting atop the North 
Coast Athletic Conference (NCAC) with a 
2-0 win/loss record, 1-0 against league 
competition. The 2-0 start by this year’s 
Yeomen squad marks the first time an 
Oberlin College football team has started 
a season with a pair of victories since 
1961. 

The Yeomen opened the season with an 
impressive 15-3 triumph over visiting 
Thiel College in the first meeting ever be- 
tween the two schools. Sophomore wing- 
back Fred Cummings of Akron, Ohio, 
starred for the Yeomen as he picked up 
147 yards rushing on 22 carries and one 
touchdown, a 70-yard dash down the 
right sideline to put Oberlin ahead over 
the Tomcats, 12-3 late in the second quar- 
ter. For his outstanding efforts, Cummings 
was named the NCAC Offensive Football 
Player of the Week (September 13-20). 


In its league game of the season, 
Oberlin traveled to Delaware, Ohio, to 
take on the Battling Bishops of Ohio Wes- 
leyan University. Junior quarterback John 
D'Egidio led Oberlin to victory with a pair 
of touchdown runs of six and 25 yards, 
the second coming with 10 minutes left in 
the game, giving the Yeomen the lead for 
good at 20-17, on a reverse-field run. D’E- 
gidio had 13 carries for 44 yards and three 
of six pass completions. 

A native of Youngstown, Ohio, D’Egidio 
earned second team all-NCAC honors at 
split-end last season. Looking for a player 
with excellent leadership qualities, coach 
Hunsinger altered the Oberlin offense and 
brought D’Egidio in as quarterback. The 
last time D’Egidio had played the position 
was during his football career at Ursuline 
(Ohio) High School. 

Anchoring the Oberlin defense at 6’, 
185 pounds, is junior linebacker All-Amer- 
ican Keith LaDu, who had chalked up 37 
tackles in the first two games of the sea- 
son. His 180 tackles last year set a new 
school record. Other defensive leaders in- 
clude senior co-captains defensive-tackle 
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Freshman linebacker Uthman Cavallo attempts to intercept a pass in Oberlin’s 15-3 


victory against Thiel College. 
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Sophomore Dave Dersham attempts to score a goal against sophomore Mark Herron in 
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alumni soccer match held October 11. To give the 12 alumni players time to catch their breath 
and rest unused muscles, four senior varsity members played on the alumni squad. Tied at 3-3 
in regulation play, the final score was 16-16 after each member of each team and each respec- 


tive coach fired penalty kicks on goal. 


Tim Kozlowski (Amherst, Ohio) and de- 
fensive-back Tom Staysniak (Elyria, Ohio). 

After the first month of play veteran 
head coach Fred Shults’s men’s soccer 
team held a record of two wins, five 
losses, and one tie for the 1986 soccer sea- 
son. The Yeomen had several close games 
but had not been able to capitalize in 
those situations for victories. Oberlin shut 
out both Wittenberg University, 1-0, and 
Walsh College, 2-0, for its two triumphs, 
while it dropped one double-overtime 
match to Mount Vernon Nazarene, 1-0, 
and tied Ohio Northern University, 2-2, in 
another two-overtime contest. 

Leading scorer for Oberlin at the mid- 
way point of the season was junior center- 
back Denny Flood (Oberlin, Ohio), with 
two goals and one assist for five points. 
The team co-captains are Oberlin natives, 
seniors Bill Brittingham and David Craig. 
Craig was named to three academic all- 
America lists last season in men’s soccer. 
In goal, senior Mike Wallace (Durham, 
North Carolina) had 35 saves and one 
shutout to his credit while sophomore 
Mark Herron (Atlanta, Georgia) had 
stopped 17 opponent shots and also re- 
corded one shutout. Last year’s top 
Oberlin scorer, sophomore Cornelius 
Partsch (Hamburg, West Germany), had 
missed four games due to an ankle injury. 

The women’s soccer team was the 
school’s most successful athletic squad 
from the fall of 1985, and hopes ran high 
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for Coach Ira Steinberg’s group as they 
entered 1986. Only a club sport four years 
ago, the soccer team rose to finish at 8-5-4 
last year with a glittering 7-1-4 mark in 
the NCAC, just missing out on the league 
title. 
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After eight matches their record read 1- 
7-0 overall, 1-4-0 league. Oberlin scored 
only eight goals in eight games; five came 
in its lone win over Case Western Reserve 
University, while the defense had allowed 
30 goals. 

Leading the Yeowomen on offense is 
last year’s leading scorer, junior forward 
Anne Trubek (Madison, Wisconsin), who 
had two goals. Frosh goalkeeper Melissa 
Mueller (West Chester, Pennsylvania) 
fared well in the nets with 58 saves, shar- 
ing the post with junior Elizabeth Moore 
(Atlanta, Georgia) who had 26 saves. 

For the first time ever in Oberlin’s field 
hockey team history the College of 
Wooster was defeated by a score of 1-0 in 
a match held September 30 at Oberlin. Af- 
ter a scoreless first half the Oberlin 
Yeowomen were persistent in keeping the 
ball at Wooster’s door at the start of the 
second half. Within minutes sophomore 
right-wing Sarah Appleby (Middlesex, 
New Jersey) scored the winning goal that 
inspired her teammates to keep the pres- 
sure on their opponents throughout the 
rest of the game. With 25 saves, junior 


Soccer players freshman Scott Endo, sopho- 
more Connie Partsch, and senior Roger Free- 
man relish a successful shot on goal. 


Julia Anderson 
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goalkeeper Robin Cardin (Baltimore, 
Maryland), a 1985 AII-NCAC selection, 
played a superb second half, says fourth- 
year head coach Heather Setzler. Ranked 
21st in the nation in Division III, Wooster 
was defeated by an Oberlin squad that 
was playing one player short. 


This one victory makes up for a shaky 
start at the beginning of the season. In the 
Oberlin Invitational held September 19- 
20 with seven teams participating, the 
Yeowomen lost five games and tied one, 
with the tie coming against Marion Col- 
lege 2-2. After suffering two shutout-de- 
feats in their first two games, the Yeowo- 
men woke up to score four goals in their 
next three games. 


Sophomore sweeper Eva Kleeman 
(Delft, The Netherlands) led the club with 
one goal and one assist. Freshman _ for- 
ward Eileen Dolin (Philadelphia) leads the 
team in consistency and often sets up the 
plays. Freshman center-back Tara Roch- 
kind (Basking Ridge, New Jersey) plays 
with “unbelievable consistency,” says 
Coach Setzler. “She plugs away and never 
gives up until the last whistle is blown.” 


According to Setzler, this year’s team 
works harder and has more talent than 
any other team she has coached before. 
With no seniors and six freshmen it is a 
very young team but one that is becom- 
ing more and more consistent. “They 
have made a commitment to the team, 
they love the game, and they want to play 
it well. They are very competitive,” she 
says. I don’t expect this team to rip up the 
conference. All | want them to do is play 
well and build on that for next year.” 


At the beginning of the season Coach 
Dick Michaels’ men’s cross country 
team had been 1-0 in dual meet competi- 
tion with a win over Hiram College. They 
finished in fourth and eighth place, re- 
spectively, in the Case Western Reserve 
and Allegheny Invitationals. The surprise 
of the season thus far has been freshman 
Chris Kendrick of Spartanburg, South Car- 
olina. The 6'2” Kendrick has been the 
first Yeoman harrier across the finish line 
in all three of Oberlin’s meets. His best 
time so far has been a run of 26:32 in the 
five-mile Allegheny race. Kendrick fin- 
ished in ninth position at the 1985 South 
Carolina state cross country champion- 
ships and was runner-up in the two-mile 
at the 1986 spring outdoor track and field 
state championships. 

Another impressive freshman has been 
James Davis (Rochester, New York), who 
had a best time of 28:00 at the Alle gheny 
meet. Senior co-captain Joh: 


(Berkeley, California) ran a 28:43 at Alle- 
gheny, his best time at this point of the 
season. 

The women’s cross country team 
opened its season with a win over Hiram 
College and finished in third and fifth 
place at the Case Western Reserve and Al- 
legheny meets. Senior captain Sarah Cox 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts), is once again 
the top Oberlin women’s runner. Her sec- 
ond-place finish of 19:53 in the three-mile 
race against Hiram is her lowest time thus 
far. Cox finished 64th at the 1985 National 
Collegiate Athletic Association (NCAA) Di- 
vision II] cross country championships. 

Supportive teammates senior Jenny 
Gundy (Danbury, Connecticut) and sopho- 
mores Kathy Simpson (Bloomfield Hills, 
Michigan), Betsy Glenn (Vernon, Connect- 
icut), Ruth Strassburg (Shaker Heights, 
Ohio), and Ashley Hager (Rome, Italy) 
have all contributed to the team’s early- 
season success. 

Another extremely young team for 
Oberlin this fall sports’ season is the wom- 
en’s volleyball team, which is under the 
patient eye of head coach Pat Milkovich. 
By the end of September the Yeowomen 
held a 1-11 overall win/loss record with a 
team made up of just two seniors with 
eight freshman players. 

Despite this start, Oberlin successfully 
hosted a season-opening, 16-team volley- 


ball tournament, the Early Bird, which 
featured volleyball competition 12 hours 
a day for two days. 


Providing leadership for the young 
Oberlin spikers are co-captains senior 
Denise Dahlin (Decatur, Illinois) and junior 
Heidi Geiger (Grafton, Ohio). A 1985 all- 
league selection, 6'0” sophomore Carol 
Sticker (Middleport, New York) has shown 
good play from the front line. Sophomore 
Misun Park (Toyko, Japan), plus first-year 
players Angel Mortel (San Francisco), 
Wendy Lawson (Stagecoach, Nevada) and 
senior Karen Sharer (Evergreen, Colo- 
rado) have all contributed very well to the 
team effort this fall. 


Women’s Athletic Director: 
Tops in Senior Olympics 


Women’s athletic director Mary Culhane 
took two first and two second places in 
the Senior Olympic Northern Ohio swim 
meet held August 22-23 at Sandusky 
(Ohio) High School. 


In the 60-64 age division Culhane fin- 
ished first with a time of 57.31 in the 50- 
yard backstroke and 52.05 in the 50-yard 
breaststroke. Her 1:25.45 in the 75-yard 
individual medley gave her a second 
place as well as her 49.75 time in the 50- 
yard freestyle. 


Sophomore Sarah (“S.K.”) Appleby puts in one of the 10 goals Oberlin’s field hockey team 
scored against Lake Erie College in a shut-out match held October 11. 
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ALUMNI ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Alumni Association President 
Announces Two Contests 


Your alumni association has a happy tradi- 
tion of holding an alumni luncheon during 
commencement/reunion weekend. One 
of the best-loved aspects of the lunch- 
eon—under the bannered tent on Tappan 
Square—is the Oberlin Songfest. The 
luncheon has recently increased in at- 
tendance and popularity. Your Executive 
Board wants to see this trend continued, 
accelerated, magnified, and—blessed. By 
you. 

Thus, two contests have been con- 
cocted to attract your creativity in the arts 
and sciences. Prizes, by the way, will be 
announced later. But certainly the pres- 
tige that your peers will shower upon you 
will be more than enough! Immortality, 
too! 

We want a jolly alumni association 
song: the lyrics could be keyed to a popu- 
lar tune. But if your juices stimulate you to 
write both lyrics and music—our blessings 
on you! 

As a backdrop to a jaunty tune (and the 
speakers’ table) we need an alumni associ- 
ation banner. Colors? Design? Logo? 
Those are up to you. We think a given 
should be these words: Oberlin College 
Alumni Association. Also, we'd like to 
tuck your initials and class year in a tiny 
corner. If you win, that is. 

So you see clearly where the arts come 
in. The science will be limited to the ban- 
ner’s dimensions. Those should be inte- 
gral to its design. 

Let your enthusiasm loose. Let your tal- 
ent speak with joy and warmth about 
your relatives, friends, and colleagues 
who comprise our 35,000 strong! 

A deadline for your output? February 1, 
1987. 

—Clayton Miller ’30, President 
Oberlin College Alumni Association 


Alumni Association 
Wins CASE Award 


Liz Kirker Culberson ’53, Director of Re- 
gional Alumni Activities, arrived in her of- 
fice one day this summer to find that a 
certificate, imprinted with an image of the 
mythological Pegasus, had arrived from 
CASE (Council for the Advancement and 
Support of Education, the professional or- 
ganization for fund-raisers and those who 
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Liz Culberson ‘53, Oberlin’s director of regional activities, and Midge Brittingham '60, execu- 
tive director of the alumni association, show proper grip-and-grin stance with the CASE Gold 
Medal Award that recognizes ACTION, the Alumni Campaign to Involve Oberlinians Now. 


work in alumni relations, public relations, 
and publications positions at educational 
institutions). 

The certificate and the Gold Medal 
Award it represents—hoped for but not 
expected—were given to the Alumni As- 
sociation in recognition of its ACTION 
program—our Alumni Campaign to In- 
volve Oberlinians Now, which has since 
been woven into our over-all program of 
Regional Activities. 

In 1983 Liz was hired as director of the 
ACTION Program. In two years of criss- 
crossing the country she organized 
Oberlin alumni and parents into 38 re- 
gional groups that are now working on a 
variety of admissions, fund-raising, educa- 
tional, and social projects for the College. 
Adding 700 more new volunteers to the 


900 already working for Oberlin meant 
that we could institute regional 
phonathons, extend and expand the pro- 
grams that support the admissions rep 
program, find summer jobs for current 
students, and, most importantly, increase 
the involvement of alumni in Oberlin Col- 
lege. 

Congratulations for this award go not 
only to Liz and her tireless traveling, but 
to those serving on the Alumni Boards of 
1980 to 1983, particularly Carol Tedoff 
Kutzen 46, Jeffrey Kilmer ’63, and Ted 
Gest '68, who had a vision of what the 
club program could be transformed into. 

—Midge Wood Brittingham ‘60 
Executive Director 
Oberlin Alumni Association 
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Special Edition: 
A Review Staff Reunion 


Plans are now being made for a reunion 
February 6-8, 1987, for members of the 
Review staffs through the years. A mailing 
list has been prepared from the names on 
the mastheads of the Review spanning a 
period of 50 years. We hope that every- 
one who is interested in joining the fun 
will receive a notice of the reunion based 
on this list. As this is written, the reunion 
fee has not been set, but special rates at 
the Oberlin College Inn have been ar- 
ranged, $42.00 double and $35.00 single. 
Room reservations should be made di- 
rectly with the inn, (216) 775-1111. Callers 
should be sure to mention that they are 
part of the Special Edition Reunion. 

Weekend events may include working 
on an edition of the Review, talking with 
students who are interested in careers in 
journalism, partying with current Review 
staffers, exploring with members of the 
faculty and administration the impor- 
tance of journalism opportunities at 
Oberlin, and lots of reminiscing with col- 
leagues and friends about Oberlin and the 
years since. 

Don't miss this chance to relive and re- 
member some of your best days. Look for 
your invitation, or, if you have not re- 
ceived it by December 1, call or write to 
the alumni association office to express 
your interest. The staff is eager for you to 
share your ideas about interesting week- 
end activities. 

—M.WB. 
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Lucy Irwin Hayward, Pauline Hawke Warch, and Dorothy Reavy Shibley plant a tree on South 
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Professor Street to honor their classmates in the Class of 1935. 


Trees Planted in Memory 
of Classmates—Class of 1935 


This summer a row of large saplings was 
planted on the tree lawn on Professor 
Street between Lorain and College 
streets. These red oak and purple-leaf 
beech were given by members of the 
Class of 1935 to honor their roommates 
and other dear friends on the occasion of 
their 50th reunion. Interest in the project 
was regenerated when a mini-reunion of 
members of the Class of 1935 occurred 
this spring in Oberlin. 


Members of the 1958 staff of the Oberlin Review—and anyone else who has ever worked on 
the student newspaper—have been invited back to campus for a reunion of Review staff mem- 
bers in February. The idea for the event was stimulated in part by the successful reunion of 
Gilbert and Sullivan players last February. Shown in this photo published in the 1958 Hi-O-Hi 
are Steve Porton ‘59, Ben Greenebaum ‘59, Mary Shaw Rigdon ’58, Ellie Rawlings Brainard 
‘58, Editor Dave Mathiasen '58, Carolyn Swisher Mathiasen '59, Mark Israel ‘59, Dick Steiner 
99, Mark Furstenberg '60, Ken Lange ’59, Ellie Busick Steinberg ’58, and Dick Page °59. 
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A plaque listing the names of those hon- 
ored hangs in the Oberlin College Inn 
lobby; so far 16 classmates have been rec- 
ognized. More names will be added as in- 
terest in this project continues. Included 
to date are: Paul Carlson, Alice Eigert Orl- 
ing, Richard Hall, Ruth Humphrey 
Vaugan, Ellsworth Morse, Zoe Emily 
Schnabel Albert, Glen Weimer, Catherine 
Good Stewart, Dorothy Wharton, Henry 
Pfaff, Ralph Singleton, J. Paul Keefe, Jean 
Livingston Tiede, Miriam Rogers, Bea- 
trice Harte Young, and Jeanette Farwell 
Lamson. 


—Lucy Irwin Hayward "35 
President, Class of 1935, and 
Member, Alumni Council Executive Board 


Summer Alumni College 
to Focus on Chinese Studies 


Burdens and Blessings: the People’s Re- 
public of China and the Legacy of the Chi- 
nese Past is the title of next summer's 
week-long Alumni College to be con- 
ducted on campus June 14 to 20. Assistant 
Professor of History and East Asian Stud- 
ies David Kelley will be the academic di- 
rector of the program, and Professor Viv- 
ian Hsu and other members of the Oberlin 
faculty will take part in the week's activi- 
ties. 

Look for more details in the Winter 
1987 Oberlin Alumni Magazine. Call or 
write to the Alumni Office to receive the 
midwinter brochure about the program. 

—M.WB. 
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Oberlinian Awarded 
Nobel Prize 


Biochemist Stanley Cohen '45 A.M. has be- 
come the third Oberlin graduate to win a No- 
bel Prize. Earlier prize winners were Robert A. 
Millikan, Class of 1891, who won the prize in 
physics in 1923, and Roger W. Sperry ’35, ’37 
A.M., who won the prize in medicine in 1981. 

Cohen won the 1986 Nobel Prize in medi- 
cine for the discovery of key proteins that ap- 
pear to orchestrate the body’s growth from the 
first moments in the womb until degeneration 
and death. He shares the honor with biologist 
Rita Levi-Montalcini. 

The two researchers worked together in the 
1950s at Washington University in St. Louis, 
Missouri. At the time she was a biology profes- 
sor and he was her assistant. In 1952 Levi-Mon- 
talcini discovered the nerve growth factor 
(NGF), the first substance known to regulate 
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Sharon Diskin ’85 appeared with Keith 
Berger in a mime performance Septem- 
ber 13 in Finney Chapel. A leading per- 
former with the Oberlin Mime Players as 
a student, Diskin has appeared in stage 
performances as Anne Frank in The 
Diary of Anne Frank, as Marjorie in 
Extremities, and as Peter Pan. Berger, 
described as “a polished virtuoso and 
an insightful commentator on the hu- 
man condition” by the Long Island 
Press, has performed, among other en- 
gagements, at Lincoln Center and the 
Palm Beach Arts Festival. 
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the growth of cells. She showed that when tu- 
mors from mice were transplanted to chicken 
embryos, they induced rapid growth of the 
embryonic nervous system. She concluded 
that the tumor released a nerve-growth pro- 
moting factor that affected certain types of 
cells. 

The study of NGF led Cohen to the discovery 
of the epidermal growth factor (EGF), which 
causes proliferation of epithelial cells, the tis- 
sue that covers the glands. The Nobel commit- 
tee said that in the future, EGF might be used 
to repair skin or the cornea after burn injuries 
or surgery. 

Cohen was born in Brooklyn, New York, No- 
vember 18, 1922. After earning the bachelor’s 
degree from Brooklyn College in 1943, he 
came to Oberlin for his master’s degree in zool- 
ogy. He was here when Hope Hibbard was 
professor of biology and George T. Scott was 
instructor. Scott, now retired and living in Mas- 
sachusetts, says he remembers Cohen well, 
having taught him in two physics classes and a 
biochemistry class. 

“He was a good student. One of the better 
ones,” says Scott. “He was friendly, quiet, ma- 
ture, and had a sense of humor.” After Oberlin, 
Cohen went to the University of Michigan to 
earn his doctorate in 1948. He worked as asso- 
ciate professor in the department of zoology at 
Washington University from 1953 to 1959 and 
since that time has been affiliated with Vander- 
bilt University School of Medicine. 

Levi-Montalcini, considered one of Italy’s 
leading scientists, is director of the cellular biol- 
ogy laboratory at the National Council of Sci- 
entific Research in Rome. 

The two will share a cash stipend of 
$290,000. 


Oberlin Increases 
Commitment 
to South African Students 


In two separate initiatives, Oberlin College has 
increased its commitment to the education of 
black South Africans. The first of these initia- 
tives—a two-year effort spearheaded by Presi- 
dent Starr and Associate Dean William Scott, 
with the assistance of William R. Cotter, presi- 
dent of Colby College—is aimed at expanding 
the scholarship program of the South African 
Education program (SAEP) to include aid for 
undergraduate liberal arts students. As a result 
of this campaign, 25 percent of the nominees 
for SAEP scholarships covering the 1987-88 
academic year will be liberal arts students. 
SAEP formerly supported primarily post-grad- 
uate students and students in technical fields. 
There are 146 American colleges and universi- 
ties offering 1986-87 scholarships under this 
program; Oberlin is one of 65 offering SAEP 
students room and board, as well as tuition 


support. Three students at Oberlin are study- 
ing under the sponsorship of the SAEP 

In the second initiative, Oberlin has given 
support to an exiled black South African stu- 
dent through a scholarship administered by 
the Bishop Desmond Tutu Southern African 
Refugee Scholarship Fund. Twenty-four col- 
leges and universities in this country partici- 
pate in this program; Oberlin is one of eight 
institutions providing support for a student’s 
room and board as well as tuition. Oberlin’s 
participation in this program was a result of 
suggestions made by the Student Coalition 
Against Apartheid, a student group at the Col- 
lege. 

“Oberlin is one of just five schools participat- 
ing in both the Tutu and SAEP programs this 
year,” says Scott. “Oberlin made its first com- 
mitment to black South African students in 
1979, and the first SAEP scholarship students 
came to Oberlin in 1982. 

“Oberlin has made a commitment to provid- 
ing two new scholarships each year, [support- 
ing] up to eight students at any one time,” 
Scott says. “We’ve never had a full comple- 
ment of eight students, but we’re moving in 
that direction. There are four black South Af- 
rican students on campus this year; another 
graduated recently and two others, who have 
transferred to engineering schools under 
Oberlin’s 3-2 engineering program, also will 
receive Oberlin degrees.” 

Oberlin is sponsoring Maanda Mulaudzi, a 
South African student, who spent six years in 
exile in Nigeria and two-and-a-half years in 
Botswana, as a scholarship student under the 
Bishop Desmond Tutu Southern African Ref- 
ugee Scholarship Fund. President Starr serves 
on the fund’s Academic Advisory Council. 
The three residents of South Africa studying 
at Oberlin through scholarships provided by 
the SAEP are Keith Dumas of Capetown, 
Stevens Mauoane of Pretoria, and Mashadi 
Mashabela of Johannesburg. Scott has been a 
member of the SAEP national council since 
1984. 

Other recent campus activities related to 
South African interests include a speech that 
Robert Rotberg ’55, professor of political sci- 
ence and history at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, presented in Wilder Hall Sep- 
tember 27. In his talk, according to an Oberlin 
Review reporter, Rotberg told a mainly stu- 
dent audience that while demonstrations 
against apartheid were healthy, divestment 
would handicap the College without “putting a 
dent” in South African business. 

Five days later, according to the same Octo- 
ber 3 issue of the Review 20 students attended 
a campus teach-in about apartheid and divest- 
ment. The event, which included discussion 
with some of Oberlin’s South African students, 
was sponsored by the Student Coalition 
Against Apartheid. 
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Research Activities to 
Take On New Guidance 


The position of research at the College has 
been improved in several ways over the past 
semester. In February the General Faculty en- 
dorsed a proposal to reorganize its Committee 
on Research and Development (R&D) and to 
make various improvements in the system for 
supporting faculty research activities. These 
initiatives were facilitated in March by the cre- 


ation of anew administrative position, director 
of sponsored programs and associate provost. 
David Love has been promoted to that post 
from his former position as associate provost 
and associate dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences. 

Love has been coordinating applications for 
external grants for the last six years, during 
which time external grant activity has in- 
creased, he says, 500 percent. 

The R&D committee, which had tradition- 


Claude Monet ’s Garden of the Princess, Louvre is one of the paintings William J. 
a director of the Allen Memorial Art Museum, has picked for Director’s Choice: 
19th Century European Art from the Collection. Through January 4 the exhibition 
showing many works exhibited only infrequently in the past, will reveal the museum s 
strengths and weaknesses in this area, one still viable for future collecting. . 
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ally handled faculty applications for small 
grants, now coordinates all applications for in- 
ternal grants except those for under $1000, 
which go to the divisional deans’ offices. The 
committee reviews applications and, as appro- 
priate, forwards them to one of the divisional 
councils or educational policies committees. It 
considers the provisions for grants adminis- 
tered by the College and funded by outside 
agencies, such as Mellon fellowships and Sloan 
curriculum-development grants, but it is not 
concerned with grants administered by out- 
side agencies except to encourage faculty 
members to seek external funding through the 
new sponsored-programs office. One of the 
functions of the new R&D committee is to as- 
sure that large-grant applicants seek outside 
funding before being considered for College- 
awarded grants. 

New members have been appointed to the 
R&D committee to make its composition more 
representative of various campus interests. Six 
members were chosen from the College of 
Arts and Sciences, two from the conservatory, 
and one each to represent the two divisional 
deans and the provost. David Love represents 
the provost on the committee. 

Facilitating the work of the R&D committee 
and the sponsored-programs office is a newly 
acquired database, SPIN (Sponsored Program 
Information Network), “the most complete da- 
tabase for sponsored funding,” according to 
Love. 

The conglomeration of reorganizations is 
partially a consequence of a provision of the 
Tenure Report, released in 1984. Motion 7 of 
the report stated, “Institutional support should 
be augmented for all members of the faculty 
who seek external funding for research, 
creative/artistic performance, or curriculum 
development.’ The new, more vital R&D com- 
mittee and the newly created sponsored-pro- 
grams directorship anticipate increased re- 
search and curricular development at Oberlin. 


Recent Grants Include 
Unusual Endowment 


In support of what may be a unique program, 
the Joyce Foundation of Chicago has awarded 
Oberlin College a $200,000 challenge grant to 
endow research fellowships for young faculty 
members. 

The program is unusual because it concen- 
trates on young, mostly untenured, faculty 
members. Oberlin and most other colleges 
have made sabbatical leaves and other forms 
of research support available to senior faculty 
members for many years, but few colleges reg- 
ularly provide substantial support to those 
who have not yet been granted tenure. All 
Oberlin faculty members who have completed 
an initial three- or four-year term of appoint- 
ment, but whose total service at Oberlin is less 
than 10 years, will be eligible for the fellow- 
ships. 

Under the terms of the grant, the College 
will have three years to raise $400,000 from 
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other donors to support the fellowship pro- 
gram. The income from the grant and match- 
ing funds will underwrite two half-year fellow- 
ships—one for research in the social sciences 
and one for research in any field. Three- 
fourths of the grant will be used to match only 
new and increased gifts from individuals. 

According to President S. Frederick Starr, 
the grant recognizes not only the importance 
of faculty research and of investing in the ca- 
reers of younger scholars, but also the inter- 
play between research and teaching that is 
characteristic of liberal arts colleges. Oberlin 
also has a program, supported by the Charles 
A. Dana Foundation and other donors, in 
which its advanced undergraduate students as- 
sist professors as research and teaching in- 
terns. 

Although research fellowships for young 
faculty members in four-year colleges are un- 
common, this is the fifth grant that Oberlin has 
received to support such fellowships. The W. 
M. Keck Foundation of Los Angeles granted 
$225,000 in 1984 to endow a similar fellowship 
program for research in the natural sciences 
and mathematics, and one of'the goals of a 
$970,000 challenge grant awarded by the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Humanities in 1984 
is to endow research fellowships in the human- 
ities. In addition, the Andrew W. Mellon Foun- 
dation granted Oberlin $350,000 in 1981 to 
support humanities research fellowships for up 
to 10 years, and a teaching fellowship program 
formerly sponsored by the Charles E. Culpeper 
Foundation allowed the College to implement 
a pilot program of research support in the so- 
cial sciences. 

The College has received a $100,000 grant 
from the Charles E. Culpeper Foundation of 
New York City to support the installation of an 
on-line, automated catalog and circulation sys- 
tem in the Oberlin College Library system. A 
related grant of $500,000 from The Pew Me- 
morial Trust of Philadelphia was announced in 
1985. 

When the installation is completed in 1987, 
the on-line catalog will replace the traditional 
card catalogs in the College’s library system, 
making Oberlin one of only a few undergradu- 
ate colleges to automate its entire library cata- 
log. 

The Henry Luce Foundation of New York 
City has awarded the Oberlin Shansi Memorial 
Association a three-year $45,000 grant to sup- 
port the association’s 14-year-old representa- 
tive program at Gadjah Mada University in 
Yogyakarta, Indonesia. The Luce Foundation 
award will be used to cover the annual ex- 
penses associated with maintaining two Shansi 
representatives in Yogyakarta. 

Shansi representatives are recent Oberlin 
graduates selected to receive two-year fellow- 
ships to teach and study at six Asian universi- 
ties. 

At Gadjah Mada University, Shansi represen- 
tatives teach English as a second language in 
the Staff English Training Unit (SELTU), a spe- 
cial language center established to improve 
the English skills of faculty members. “SELTU 
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is a program unique among Indonesian univer- 
sities and enjoys an outstanding reputation in 
Indonesia,” according to Shansi Association 
executive director Carl W. Jacobson. 

“In addition to teaching English and study- 
ing Indonesian, Shansi representatives in 
Yogyakarta develop numerous independent 
projects,” says Jacobson. “They have pro- 
duced plays in English as well as an academic 
journal on English literature and translation: 
they have studied traditional arts and music 
and Javanese meditation; and they have 
taught nutrition, lifesaving, water safety, and 
sign language.” 

The Knight Foundation of Akron has 
granted $25,000 to Oberlin College as an addi- 
tion to the Charles Landon Knight scholarship 
fund. 

The scholarship fund was endowed in 1924 
by Charles Landon Knight, editor and publi- 
sher of the Akron Beacon Journal from 1907 
to 1933. His son, John S. Knight, established 
the Knight Foundation in his memory. From 
1961 to 1967 it made annual gifts to Oberlin to 
supplement the income of the fund. In 1967 
and 1968, the Knight Foundation granted 
Oberlin a total of $68,036 for addition to the 
principal of the endowed fund. 

Under the terms of Charles Landon Knight's 
1924 gift, the income of the fund is earmarked 
each year to two Oberlin students, one man 
and one woman, who are partially or wholly 
self-supporting; the candidates are selected on 
the basis of strength of personality, intellectual 
ability, and possession of the qualities of leader- 
ship. 

According to President Starr, the Knight 
Foundation’s new grant recognizes increases 
in the cost of higher education over the past 
two decades and ensures that income of the 
fund will continue to be sufficient to fulfill 
Knight's intention. 

This summer, Oberlin College received 
grants totalling $357,552 from the National 
Science Foundation, the National Institutes of 
Health, the National Endowment for the Arts, 
and the Ohio Arts Council. 

In the Department of Biology, grants from 
the National Science Foundation (NSF) will 
support the projects of two new faculty mem- 
bers. Oberlin accepted NSF awards totalling 
$306,000 for professors Mark Braford and 
Catherine McCormick in August. 

As a comparative neuroanatomist—one 
who studies the structure of the nervous sys- 
tem—Braford searches for insights into how 
brains are organized by studying a given sys- 
tem or region in various species. In humans, 
the forebrain, which includes the cerebral cor- 
tex, houses the machinery for higher func- 
tions, Braford notes. In his project “Vertebrate 
Telecephalic Organization: Actinopterygians,” 
funded by a $156,000 grant from NSF, he stud- 
ies the very differently organized forebrains of 
fishes, which should reveal both evolutionary 
antecedents of this machinery as well as spe- 
cializations unique to fish. 

McCormick's interests are in the structure 
and evolution of the vertebrate brain, particu- 


Warning: OC Not Selling 
Peters Hall Prints 


A firm calling itself Ohio Alumni As- 
sociates is mail-marketing litho- 


graphs of Peters Hall to Oberlin 
alumni. The College has no connec- 
tion with this business and is investi- 
gating how it acquired names and 
addresses of alumni. 


larly in those parts concerned with hearing, 
equilibrium, and the lateral line systems. Her 
research addresses the question of how major 
changes in the peripheral sensory receptors of 
these systems are reflected in the brain struc- 
tures that process their input. In her project 
“Central Projections of the Octavolateralis Sys- 
tem,” for which she received $150,000 from 
NSF, McCormick takes advantage of the diver- 
sity present in these same sensory systems in 
fish, which provides a series of experiments 
that can be used in exploring this question. She 
also holds a National Institutes of Health grant 
of $32,566 for a project entitled “Auditory and 
Vestibular Systems,” in which she studies the 
sensory systems of amphibians in order to ex- 
amine this same issue. 

In support of the Scholarships for Conserva- 
tory Students fund, the Conservatory of Music 
was given a $10,000 Music Professional Train- 
ing Award by the National Endowment for the 
Arts (NEA). The fund, which totals $40,000, 
will supply scholarships averaging $5400 for 
seven students during the 1986-87 academic 
year. The grant is the fourth consecutive 
award of this type that the conservatory has 
received from the NEA. 

The Ohio Arts Council supplied $5000 to the 
theater and dance program for the Ohio Bal- 
let’s three-week summer residency, which in- 
cluded two performances on Tappan Square 
and classes taught by Heinz Poll. Field poetry 
magazine received two grants—$2129 for 
publication of two issues and $1857 to cover 
printing costs for the annual Field translation 
series. 


Oberlin Hosts Its Second 
Executive in Residence 


For two weeks in October Philip Briggs, vice- 
chairman of the board and member of the cor- 
porate management office of Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, served as Oberlin’s sec- 
ond business executive-in-residence. Two 
years ago Francis Schott '49, senior vice presi- 
dent and chief economic advisor of the Equita- 
ble Life Assurance Society of the United States, 
was the first (see “The Right-Now Outlook of 
Francis H. Schott,” Winter 1985 OAM). Both 
residencies were cosponsored by the College 
and the American Council of Life Insurance. 

Briggs gave three presentations on campus, 
focussing on planning issues in business. He 
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met with classes in economics and sociology to 
discuss problems of the insurance industry and 
to speak from his areas of expertise, tax issues 
and health care costs. He also met with mathe- 
matics students interested in actuarial science, 
and with other students, faculty, and College 
administrators over roundtables, lunches, and 
dinners. Keeping office hours for consultations 
with students, he also presented a workshop 
on the role of management training programs 
and other entry-level positions in business 
through the Office of Career Development and 
Placement. 

For his economics mini-course, Strategic 
Planning, Professor James Zinser assigned 
readings and papers built on topics raised by 
Briggs in his presentations. Zinser coordinated 
both the Schott and Briggs residencies. 

Briggs, a Middlebury College graduate, is a 
fellow of both the Society of Actuaries and the 
Canadian Institute of Actuaries, and is a mem- 
ber of the American Academy of Actuaries. 
He is chairman of three Metropolitan Life sub- 
sidiaries and is a member of the boards of sev- 
eral of its other subsidiaries. He also serves on 
the board of trustees of the College of Insur- 
ance and of the National Planning Association. 


Fulbright, Mellon, Watson, 
Truman, and Luce: Oberlinians 
Win Them All (and More) 


Academic year 1985-86 was “an extraordi- 
nary year for Oberlin students both in terms of 
the number and variety of grants” they have 
received, says Haskell Thomson, professor of 
organ and chairman, during 1985-86 of the 
College fellowships committee. Over the 
school year, two students won Fulbright 
awards; two students and an alumnus won 
Mellon fellowships; another student and an 
alumna won Watson fellowships; two students 
won Truman scholarships; an alumnus was the 
first Oberlinian to win a Luce Scholarship; and 
a student has won a State Farm Companies 
Foundation exceptional student fellowship 
award for study at Oberlin next year. Four 
more students have won other major awards. 

Most recently, six Oberlin College students 
were awarded Fulbright awards and other 
grants administered by the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education. Their studies have taken 
them to Germany, Taiwan, France, and Indo- 
nesia. 

Fulbright awards are granted for one year 
abroad in any field. The purpose of the grants 
is to increase the mutual understanding be- 
tween people of the U.S. and other countries. 
Selection of recipients is based on academic 
record, the validity and feasibility of the pro- 
posed study plan, language preparation 
(where relevant), and personal qualifications. 

Robert Gosselink, who received his A.B. de- 
gree in Chinese language and literature in May, 
received a Fulbright grant with which he trav- 
eled to Taiwan to continue his study of Chinese 
language and literature 

Jonathan Pincus, a 1983 Oberlin graduate 
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At the ceremonial groundbreaking for the bandstand on Tappan Square September 4, 
Arthur H. “Kenny” Clark ’48 (left) and President S. Frederick Starr wielded red and 
gold shovels. Clark’s donation of real estate equal in value to the cost of the band- 
stand has made its construction possible. He is president of Clark Brothers, Inc., the 
contracting firm handling the project. Architect of the bandstand is Julian Smith ’69, 
winning designer of a competition last year that attracted nearly 400 participants. 


who holds the A.B. degree in government, was 
awarded a Fulbright grant to travel to Indone- 
sia to study the history of that republic. 

Daphne Berdahl, who received the A.B. de- 
gree in history in May, is in Germany under a 
program of the German Academic Exchange 
Program. She is researching anthropological 
approaches to the study of a town. 

Deborah Levy, who received her A.B. de- 
gree in French in May, received a grant from 
the French government. She is working as a 
teaching assistant in a French public second- 
ary school (lycée). 

Lizbeth A. Robinson, who received her A.B. 
in government and French in May, was 
awarded a grant from the French government 
that allows her to work as a teaching assistant 
in a French lycée. 

Susan Schwaneflugel studied in Oberlin Col- 
lege’s double-degree program and graduated 
in May with an A.B. degree in German studies 
from the College of Arts and Sciences and a 
B.M. degree in voice performance from the 
Conservatory of Music. She is working as an 
assistant teacher of English in a college-prepar- 
atory high school (gymnasium) in Baden-Wurt- 
temberg, West Germany. 

Spring graduates Robert Hardy and J. Mark 
Miller, along with Andrew Watsky '79, are pur- 
suing graduate studies this year aided by Mel- 
lon fellowships in the humanities. Mary Craig, 


who graduated in May with degrees in both 
the college and conservatory, and Tanya Mar- 
cuse, who graduated in December 1985, are 
pursuing independent projects supported by 
Thomas J. Watson fellowships. 

Hardy is studying classics at Brown Univer- 
sity. A double major in Latin and history, he 
translated Erasmus for his history honors proj- 
ect, including a long letter for which no English 
translation has been published. 

Miller, an English major, is continuing his 
study of English at the University of Chicago, 
where he will probably focus on modern litera- 
ture. The subject of his honors thesis was the 
poet WB. Yeats. 

Watsky plans to study art history, particu- 
larly Japanese ceramics, in graduate school. 
From 1980 to 1982, following his graduation 
from Oberlin, where he was an art-history ma- 
jor, he was in Japan as a Shansi representative. 
Later he became assistant director of Gallery 
Ueda in Tokyo. He is one of the few non-Japa- 
nese working in contemporary art in Japan, 
according to Richard Spear, professor of art. 

The Mellon fellowship program, now in its 
fourth year, supports the graduate work of stu- 
dents in the humanities who plan careers as 
scholars and teachers. The fellowship pays for 
tuition and fees and offers a cash stipend of 
$8500. It is renewable for at least one year. 
This year’s 123 winners were chosen from a 
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field of 1565 candidates nominated by college 
and university faculty members in the U.S. and 
Canada. 

Mellon winners this year come from 67 dif- 
ferent institutions. Only five institutions had 
more winners than Oberlin—four universities 
and one college, Amherst. 

The Watson program supports independent 
study and travel abroad. Craig is working as a 
volunteer in the costume shops of four differ- 
ent German and Austrian opera houses, in- 
cluding the Landestheater in Salzburg and the 
Bayrische Staatsoper in Munich. 

Craig, an East Asian studies major in the col- 
lege and a voice major in the conservatory, 
worked in the costume shop for two and a half 
years before her May graduation. She sang in 
four opera productions at Oberlin, including 
the role of the mother in Hansel and Gretel, 
and she played Lady Psyche in Princess Ida. 

Tanya Marcuse is using her Watson to travel 
to Venezuela, where she is photographically 
documenting the Bari Indians, a rain-forest 
tribe with a culture that is likely to be extinct in 
2() years. She has worked with an anthropolo- 
gist who has studied the tribe, and she has 
made several photo documentaries of other 
subjects, according to David Walker, associate 
professor of English and campus representa- 
tive for the Watson program. At Oberlin she 
majored in both art history and studio art. 

The Watson fellowship allows $10,000 to un- 
married recipients, $14,000 to those who are 
married. Graduating seniors from 50 private 
colleges and universities are eligible to com- 
pete; this year 70 students were selected from 
among 177 finalists. 

Two Oberlin students, Anita Cicero and Re- 
becca Plaut, won Harry S Truman scholarships 
as sophomores in 1985-86. The scholarships 
support two years of undergraduate and two 
years of graduate study. 

Truman scholarships pay up to $5000 annu- 
ally for educational expenses for up to four 
years. About 100 are awarded each year to 
sophomores who show potential for leader- 
ship in government. Colleges and universities 
may nominate no more than two students for 
the award; Oberlin had one winner in 1984- 
85, Michael B. Walker, now a senior. Professor 
of Government Ronald Kahn, who chairs the 
General Faculty’s Truman scholarship selec- 
tion committee, says that it is very unusual for 
both nominees to win the scholarship. “Only 
one other college in the nation received two 
Trumans in 1985-86,” he notes, “and in the last 
two years, only Harvard, Yale, and Stanford 
had more scholarship recipients than Oberlin’s 
three.” 

Cicero, who is majoring in government and 
plans to attend law school, wants to be a public 
defender, particularly of those who hold un- 
popular beliefs. Campus organizations in 
which she is active include the American Civil 
Liberties Union, Amnesty International, and 
the governing group in Asia House, where she 
lives. She works in the library's reserve room. 
Applicants for Truman scholarships submit an 
essay on a public-policy issue; hers concerned 
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her work in high school with a cult-awareness 
group interested in protecting both minority 
religious groups and individuals who join 
them. 

Plaut, an economics and government major, 
plans to study public policy: local community 
development issues and American foreign pol- 
icy in developing Third World countries. She is 
a member of the Student Organization Against 
Racism (SOAR) and of the Oberlin Student Co- 
operative Association (OSCA). She is an admis- 
sions-office tour guide, and last semester she 
was resident coordinator in Dascomb. 

Oberlin’s first Luce scholar, Lester Barclay 
81, is in Thailand this fall for a year-long pro- 
fessional apprenticeship under the guidance of 
leading Asians. (See ‘Alumnus Is Luce 
Scholar” in “Tappan Square Notebook,” Spring 
1986 OAM, and “The Enduring Ties of the Un- 
derground Railroad” in summer 1986 issue.) 

While a junior in 1985-86, Christopher 
Joyce received a State Farm Companies Foun- 
dation exceptional student fellowship award 
for study at Oberlin this year. The State Farm 
fellowship, which is for students planning busi- 
ness careers, pays $2000 to the student for ed- 
ucational expenses and up to $750 to the insti- 
tution he or she attends. The 20 State Farm 
fellowship winners in 1985-86 were selected 
from 354 applicants from 100 educational insti- 
tutions. 

Joyce is a law-and-society and philosophy 
major who hopes to do an honors project in 
the philosophy of law. He plans to attend law 
school. He is an intern in the career develop- 
ment and placement office (where he learned 
of the State Farm fellowship program), acting 
chair of judicial board, on the staff of East Hall, 
and a member of the Forensic Union. He ini- 
tially came to Oberlin as a double-degree stu- 
dent planning to major in voice in the conserv- 
atory, and he continues his singing as a 
baritone soloist in the First Church choir. 


Fellowship Established for 
Untenured Social Science 
Faculty 


The College has received funding to establish 
the Eleanor and Robert Biggs Research Fel- 
lowship for an untenured faculty member in 
the social sciences. The Biggs Fellowship will 
allow the College to continue a four-year pilot 
program initiated by the Charles E. Culpeper 
Foundation. As a Biggs fellow, the faculty 
member is awarded a one-semester leave at 
full salary. 

The fellowship is funded by a gift from 
Eleanor Hughes Biggs '29, who was born in 
Oberlin and lived here until she was 7 years 
old. Her husband, Robert Biggs, was an execu- 
tive officer of the Brush Wellman Company, a 
manufacturer of heavy equipment parts. Gary 
Kornblith, assistant professor of history at 
Oberlin, holds the Biggs Fellowship this year. 
He is using this semester to complete a book 
on the role played by master artisans in the 
industrialization of New England in the years 


between 1785 and 1860. Focusing on mem- 
bers of mechanics’ associations in Boston and 
Providence, he is analyzing their contributions 
to economic growth, technological change, 
and the development of middle-class con- 
sciousness. The book builds on work Kornblith 
completed for his doctoral dissertation at 
Princeton. A number of university presses, 
says Kornblith, have already expressed a pre- 
liminary interest in publishing the completed 
manuscript. Oberlin College President S. Fred- 
erick Starr notes that the program recognizes 
not only the importance of faculty research 
and of investing in the careers of younger 
scholars, but also the interplay between re- 
search and teaching that is characteristic of lib- 
eral arts colleges. The College offers similar fel- 
lowships to untenured faculty members in the 
humanities and the natural sciences under 
grants from the Andrew W. Mellon and the 
W.M. Keck foundations. 


Vance Heads 
Phys Ed Department 


Lawrence E. Vance has been appointed associ- 
ate professor and chair of the Physical Educa- 
tion Department at Oberlin College. He is re- 
sponsible for management of the budget, 
program direction of athletics and physical ed- 
ucation, and personnel supervision. He is also 
an assistant football coach and will teach be- 
ginning and intermediate racquetball next se- 
mester. 

Formerly he was associate professor and 
chair of physical education and recreation at 
Seattle University’s School of Education. 

Vance earned the B.S. degree in physical ed- 
ucation and history from Bradley University, 
the M.S. degree in secondary teaching and 
physical education from Indiana State Univer- 
sity, and the Ph.D. degree in physical educa- 


Lawrence E. Vance 
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tion from the University of Minnesota. Before 
he began his tenure at Seattle University he 
was a faculty member at Western Washington 
University. 


40 Percent Increase Seen in 
Gifts to College This Year 


The College recently completed the most suc- 
cessful fund-raising year in its 153-year history, 
with gifts to the College totaling $10,491,000 
for 1985-86, representing an increase of 40 
percent in total private giving over 1984-85. 
Details are in the Annual Gift Report, 1985-86, 
mailed to alumni in late October. 

“Three successive years of improved 
Oberlin alumni donations provide clear evi- 
dence that Oberlin’s principal constituency is 
now seriously engaged in the financial support 
of its college,” says Richard J. Dunn, vice presi- 
dent for development and alumni affairs. 

“Three motives combine in these gifts,” says 
President S. Frederick Starr. “First, sheer gen- 
erosity; second, a recognition of benefits re- 
ceived from one’s own education; and third, 
the realization that Oberlin College is today a 
superior investment for those concerned 
about education.” 


Faculty Members, 
Archivist Retire 


Robert W. Tufts °40, professor of economics 
and government, retired in June after 36 years 
on the faculty. To mark the event, a sympo- 
sium on U.S. foreign economic policy was held 
in his honor May 4-6. 

Tufts had been elected many times to the 
college faculty council and served on the presi- 
dential search committees that chose Robert 
Fuller in 1970 and S. Frederick Starr in 1982. 
He was a key figure in the development of the 
environmental studies program and his testi- 
mony at hearings of the Ohio Power Siting 
Commission was vital in forcing the Cleveland 
Electrical Illuminating Company and the Ohio 
Edison company to drop plans for the pro- 
posed plant. Tufts also worked with professor 
of economics James Zinser and professor of 
government Paul A. Dawson to develop the 
Public Service Studies Program at Oberlin. 

Since joining the faculty in 1953 he had 
taught international economic and foreign pol- 
icy and American foreign policy. Last year he 
initiated a freshman colloquium on war. He 
plans to teach a course in international trade 
and finance during his retirement. 

Professor of psychology Locke Van Atta re- 
tired in June after 31 years on the faculty. 
When he first came to Oberlin, he taught 
courses in behavioral psychology in addition 
to his introductory courses. After six years he 
began to shift from behavioral to physiological 
psychology and later taught an additional 
course in neuroanatomy. With other faculty 
members from the psychology and biology dé 
partments Van Atta organize d the 
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science program, making Oberlin one of the 
first colleges to offer this interdisciplinary ma- 
jor. 

Van Atta is co-author with former Oberlin 
colleague Celeste McCullough of Statistical 
Concepts: A Program for Self-Instruction and 
Introduction to Descriptive Statistics and Cor- 
relation: A Program for Self-Instruction. 

Oberlin’s first archivist, William E. Biggle- 
stone, retired at the end of June after 20 years 
on staff. On the occasion, Geoffrey Blodgett, 
professor of history and Oberlin historian, 
praised Bigglestone’s “intellectual and practi- 
cal control over the contents of the archives. 
He has a finer-grained knowledge of Oberlin’s 
past than anyone else in town, and a passion 
for accuracy.” Bigglestone is the author of 
They Stopped in Oberlin: Black Residents and 
Visitors of the Nineteenth Century. 

Elisabeth Rotermund, instructor in Ger- 
man and director of the Max Kade German 
House, has retired after 24 years with the Col- 
lege. When she began as the director of Ger- 
man House in 1962, it was located in Old Bar- 
rows. Between 1963 and 1968 it was in 
Webster Hall, which stood at 51 South Profes- 
sor Street. In 1969 the German House was 
moved to its present location at 104 South Pro- 
fessor Street. 

Rotermund will remain in Oberlin with brief 
visits to Brazil, her birthplace, and to Washing- 
ton, D.C., where her children reside. 


Faculty Notes 


The Western Reserve Chapter of the Society of 
Architectural Historians has awarded history 
professor Geoffrey Blodgett the Western Re- 
serve Award of 1986 for his book Oberlin Ar- 
chitecture, College, and Town: A Guide to its 
Social History (Kent University Press, 1985). 
The book was cited as “the first comprehen- 
sive guide to the architecture of Oberlin, bring- 
ing together a large body of information on the 
physical environment and the buildings of 
Oberlin, together with their social history, in a 
form which is not readily available else- 
where.” 

Roger Copeland, associate professor of 
theater and dance, recently received a $9000 
individual artist award from the Ohio Arts 
Council for his work in dance criticism. His 
award is the maximum amount awarded to an 
individual. Copeland also received a 1985-86 
Award of Achievement honorable mention in 
the theater category from Northern Ohio Live 
magazine for his play The Private Sector. Co- 
peland’s other recent activities include partici- 
pation in a panel discussion in May with the- 
ater specialists from England, Japan, and the 
U.S. The event was sponsored by the Chicago 
International Theatre Festival and broadcast 
over Chicago radio station WFMT. His essay 
“The Morality of Ballet” was published in the 
September issue of Partisan Review. 

Patricia Giovenco, assistant professor of 
dance, has received a $4500 individual artist 
award from the Ohio Arts Council for her 
work in choreography. 


Daniel Goulding, professor of film studies 
and theater arts and author of the book Liber- 
ated Cinema: The Yugoslav Experience (Indi- 
ana University Press, 1985), recently was hon- 
ored with the first annual Close-up award by 
Yugoslavia’s Film Institute at the 33rd annual 
festival of Yugoslav Feature Films in Pula. 
While at the festival Goulding also took part in 
a round-table discussion on “Yugoslav Films in 
the World.” The text of his presentation will be 
published in the next issue of Filmska Kultura, 
one of Yugoslavia’s leading film journals. 

David Miller, associate professor of biol- 
ogy, spent six weeks this summer in China 
under Shansi sponsorship, lecturing on new 
developments in plant physiology at Shanxi 
Agricultural University in Taigu. He also vis- 
ited several farming villages to examine agri- 
cultural practices. 

Harriet Turner, professor of Spanish and 
Romance languages, is currently project direc- 
tor for a joint centennial symposium on 19th- 
century author Galdos and the Art of the Euro- 
pean Novel, which is to be held at the 
University of Madrid and at Harvard in 1987. 


President’s Notes 


Oberlin College president and Soviet affairs 
scholar S. Frederick Starr appeared on Lat- 
vian and Soviet national television as he deliv- 
ered the concluding address at the Chautau- 
qua-Jurmala conference in September. 
Immediately following the conference, as a 
member of a small group of U.S. and Soviet 
participants, he was interviewed for 15 min- 
utes on Soviet national television. A few days 
later, after returning to Oberlin, Starr spoke 
about his participation in the conference to an 
overflow crowd in a King Building lecture hall. 

Less than a month before President Starr 
had been seen on U.S. national television with 
presidents Derek Bok of Harvard and David P. 
Gardner of the University of California on 
“Meet the Press.” Earlier in the summer, Starr 
was a commentator on “All That Jazz,” the 
third segment of the PBS Frontline series 
“Comrades,” which focused on Sergei Ku- 
ryokhin, a Soviet jazz and rock musician, 
whose band is called Popular Mechanics. 

In June Starr served as the main speaker for 
the awards presentation of the Dayton-Mont- 
gomery County Scholarship Program/Philips 
Scholars at the University of Dayton. Spon- 
sored by Oberlin College trustee Jesse Philips 
37, the program awarded one-year $300- 
$1000 scholarships to 200 college-bound sen- 
iors from the Dayton area. 

Starr participated in a workshop sponsored 
by the U.S. State Department October 14-16 in 
Washington, D.C. The workshop, titled “Soviet 
Society under Gorbachev,” included scholars 
from a variety of disciplines, including recent 
emigres from the U.S.S.R. and Soviet special- 
ists from U.S. government agencies. 

Recently, Starr has become an executive- 
committee member of the board of trustees of 
both the Rockefeller Brothers Fund and the 
Great Lakes College Association. 
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“Authenticity” in Performance 
Topic of Conference Series 


The first in a national series of confer- 
ences called Musical Interpretation: The 
Influence of Historically Informed Per- 
formance took place on campus Septem- 
ber 27 and 28. Will Crutchfield, music 
critic of the New York Times, gave the 
keynote address, a version of which is the 
cover story of this issue of the magazine. 
The remainder of the series will take 
place December 6 and 7 and March 1. 

The conservatory-sponsored event is 
bringing renowned critics, scholars, and 
musicians to address what Crutchfield has 
called “the liveliest and most radical force 
on the classical music scene today.” The 
“radical force” he refers to is the move- 
ment by more and more influential instru- 
mentalists and vocalists to perform reper- 
toire from the medieval era to the early 
20th century using period instruments 
and stylistically appropriate performance 
practices. 

According to the conference organizer, 
Oberlin harpsichord professor Lisa Goode 


Will Crutchfield gave the keynote address al 
the first in the series of conferences given in 
the conservatory this year: Musical Interpve- 
lation: The Influence of Historically In- 
formed Performances. His address was the 
basis of this issue’s cover story. 
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Crawford, the three-part conference 
“came about as a result of our conviction 
that the time has come for musical institu- 
tions to recognize and respond to this de- 
velopment.” 

The three conference weekends com- 
prise lectures, concerts, and panel discus- 
sions whose general aims are to 

¢ set in a wider context the current 
trend toward performing music of all peri- 
ods on “original” instruments in a stylisti- 
cally conscious way and 

¢ explore the practical questions raised 
by this trend for musicians and audiences 
both present and future and, conse- 
quently, for the curricula of schools of mu- 
sic 

In addition to Will Crutchfield’s keynote 
address, those who attended the Septem- 
ber conference heard a lecture by How- 
ard Mayer Brown, Ferdinand Schevill Dis- 
tinguished Service Professor of Music at 
the University of Chicago. His lecture was 
entitled “Pedantry or Liberation: Notes to- 
ward a History of Authenticity in the Per- 
formance of Early Music.” 

“Music of the Past and the Contempo- 
rary Audience” was the title of a later ad- 
dress by Robert P. Morgan, also of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Two concerts by 
members of the Oberlin Conservatory 
faculty, a concert and dance party featur- 
ing Oberlin president S. Frederick Starr’s 
Louisiana Repertory Jazz Band, and a 
panel discussion featuring the guest lec- 
turers and Oberlin Conservatory faculty 
members, moderated by Oberlin Associ- 
ate Professor of Music History James He- 
pokowski, rounded out the first in the se- 
ries of three conferences. 

The second conference, on December 6 
and 7, will deal with two specific issues: 
setting a work in its social and cultural 
context and the problematic role of the 
editor in today’s period of change. 

In the first of the three December lec- 
tures Gary Tomlinson, associate professor 
of music history and chairman of the De- 
partment of Music at the University of 
Pennsylvania, will discuss “Historical Per- 
formance and Cultural Reconstruction.” 
The following speaker, Albert Fuller, has 
put the ideas of social and cultural con- 
texts into practice at Aston Magna, the 
summer academy which he founded; his 
talk is titled “The Now of Then: the Rest Is 
Up to Us.” Philip Brett, who teaches music 
history and conducts the choruses at the 


University of California at Berkeley, will 
lecture on early music and the editor, A 
panel discussion of similar format to that 
of the September conference and con- 
certs by the Oberlin Collegium Musicum 
and the Oberlin Baroque Orchestra are 
planned. 

The third conference, on March |, will 
open with a critical progress report by 
Richard Taruskin, associate professor of 
music and director of graduate studies in 
musicology at Columbia University. He 
will speak on “authentic” performance, 
arguing the case for a different, more gen- 
uine sort of authenticity grounded both in 
knowledge and conviction. 

Following Taruskin, Andrew Porter, 
music critic for the New Yorker, will 
present a lecture entitled “Authenticity on 
the Modern Stage?” Later a panel discus- 
sion with the guest lecturers and Oberlin 
faculty will be moderated by Nicholas 
Kenyon, editor of Early Music, and the 
concluding concert will comprise Classi- 
cal-Era chamber music performed on 
early instruments by Oberlin faculty 
members pianist Joseph Schwartz, cellist 
Catharina Meints, violinist Marilyn Mc- 
Donald, and clarinetist Lawrence Mc- 
Donald. 

Five of the lectures presented at the 
conference will be published subse- 
quently as the book Perspectives on “Au- 
thenticity,” edited by Nicholas Kenyon for 
Eulenburg Press. 

All conference events are open to the 
public free of charge, but because hotel 
accommodations and space are limited, 
attendees are requested to register in ad- 
vance for the conferences by writing to 
Lisa Crawford, Oberlin Conservatory of 
Music, Oberlin, OH 44074, or calling (216) 
774-4074 or (216) 775-8200. 


Generous Donation Triples 
Library’s Mozart Collection 


The Oberlin College libraries recently ac- 
quired a collection that includes signifi- 
cant Mozart biographical materials and 
ephemera, it has been announced by Di- 
rector of Libraries William A. Moffett. The 
materials, including 149 cloth and 47 pa- 
perbound volumes on Mozart, many of 
which are in German and several of 
which are pre-1850 imprints, nearly triple 
the libraries’ collection of biographical 
works on Mozart. The collection was do- 
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nated to the College by the estate of 
Harland and Irene Graver of New Bava- 
ria, Ohio. 

While primarily a music collection, the 
donation also includes about 100 imprints 
from Germany and Austria dating from 
the World War II years; these books are 
outstanding primary research materials 
for students of Nazi Germany, according 
to Moffett. 

“Many of the richest parts of our collec- 
tion reflect gifts from our friends,” says 
Moffett. “This gift was from people who 
had no connection to Oberlin whatsoever. 
People give gifts to the library because 
they want their belongings to be taken 
care of, to be safeguarded. We welcome 
inquiries from people who may be inter- 
ested in making donations.” 


Among the other items in the collection 
is an early square piano believed to have 
been built around 1780. The instrument is 
not in working order and the feasibility of 
reconditioning it is under study. Among 
the 537 volumes chosen from Graver’s 
personal library of thousands of books 
were a sixth edition of Samuel Johnson’s 
Dictionary (1785) and William Robert- 
son's three-volume work The History of 
America (Basel, Switzerland, 1790). 


Also acquired were 10 framed portraits 
of Mozart; an oriental rug; runs of eight 
periodicals, including four art periodicals 


in Italian; and a holograph letter dated 
1652. 


Dohnanyi Joins Others in 
Semester’s Events at Con 


Christoph von Dohnanyi conducted the 
internationally renowned Cleveland Or- 
chestra in the first concert of the 108th 
annual Artist Recital Series sponsored by 
the conservatory September 30 in Finney 
Chapel. 


Other featured performers in this sea- 
son's Artist Recital Series are pianist Kry- 
stian Zimerman, the Beaux Arts Trio, vio- 
linist Franco Gulli and pianist Enrica 
Cavallo, soprano Benita Valente, and the 
Cleveland Orchestra with guest conduc- 
tor and pianist Vladimir Ashkenazy. Sup- 
port for the Cleveland Orchestra appear- 
ances is provided in part by the Ohio Arts 
Council. 

The roster of other guest performers 
and lecturers who will visit the conserva- 
tory during the fall semester includes pi- 
anist Robert Goldsand, clarinetist Jean 
Kopperud, trumpeter Rob Roy McGregor, 
the Kuijken String Quartet, bassist-com 
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poser Jon Deak, the Verdehr Trio, and the 
Mitchell/Ruff Duo. 

The Opera Theater production of 
La Traviata will run November 19, 21, 
and 22. 


Students Create Gig Office 


Combine the impetus of student initiative 
with enabling funding from the student- 
run “Con” Board, and in a twinkling you 
have—a gig office. Requests for student 
ensembles have been growing each year, 
and rather than merely serve as a re- 
ceiver for engagement requests, the con- 
servatory board thought a more aggres- 
sive marketing approach could 
significantly increase demand for the 
abundant talents of conservatory stu- 
dents. 

Last school year, Steven Shaiman ’86, 
who graduated with an independent ma- 
jor in arts management, created a student 
ensemble office with part-time staff and 
an answering machine to respond to re- 
quests. In addition, he set up a direct-mail 
program that notified northeast Ohio in- 
stitutions and corporations of the exist- 
ence of almost every kind of student musi- 
cal ensemble from early music to jazz. 
Sophomore violist Jenny Douglass of 
Newton, Massachusetts, and Jackie 
Faiman of Urbana, Illinois, are the new 
co-managers. 


During this fall break select student en- 
sembles traveled to Pittsburgh, Columbus, 
Cincinnati, Louisville, Indianapolis, Chi- 
cago, and Ann Arbor to present concerts. 

Persons desiring more information 
about groups or tours may call (216) 775- 
8147 or write to Student Gig Office, Box 
11, Wilder Hall, Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
OH 44074. 


Student-Lead Chamber Choir, 
Quartet, Tour East 


The Oberlin Chamber Choir, a 16-mem- 
ber ensemble of current students and re- 
cent alumni directed by Thomas J. Folan 
°85, ended their first season with a final 
concert in Fairchild Chapel in early April. 
The concert capped an East Coast spring 
tour during which the choir performed in 
Rochester, Boston, and Washington, D.C. 
The choir, featuring a broad musical and 
historical repertoire but specializing in 
late Renaissance—-early Baroque music, 
travelled with a small instrumental en- 
semble that was featured in a set of Mon- 
teverdi sacred pieces for chorus and solo- 
ists. Also featured was a set of 
contemporary pieces by Oberlin faculty 
composer Randolph Coleman based on 
Teton Sioux Indian poetry. 

The Amici Quartet, consisting of the 
chamber choir director, Tom Folan, and 
choir members Andrea Smith ‘84, 


Lawrence McDonald, professor of clarinet, was the soloist in the Mozart Clarinet 
Concerto at the Connecticut Early Music Festival in June, and in the orchestra were 
several Oberlin alumni. Posing for their Photograph with Igor Kipnis (far right), harp- 
sichordist, fortepianist, and codirector (with John Solum) of the Connecticut Early 
Music Festival, are John Solum (far left), former visiting professor of flute at Oberlin; 
Lawrence McDonald; Jean Rife ’70, French horn; Adrianne Greenbaum ‘70, flute; 
David Miller ’70, viola: and Nancy Wilson ’71, violin. 
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Kathleen Parsons '86, and John Meredith 
‘85, took a side trip to the Hampshire 
Country School in Rindge, New Hamp- 
shire (William Dickerman ’65, director), 
where they spent a day in residence. The 
quartet specializes in 16th-century music 
and has presented numerous concerts of 
motets and madrigals in the Oberlin/ 
Cleveland area. 


Music of Andrews 
Catalogued, Taped at Con 


A catalogue of the compositions of 
George Whitfield Andrews (1861-1932), 
faculty member and organist at both First 
and Second churches in Oberlin, was 
completed this past school year by 
Haskell Thomson, professor of organ, and 
Carolyn Rabson, associate librarian in the 
conservatory. Three organ students 
helped with the project and learned some 
of the music during winter terms. Thom- 
son, Michael Canning °87, Michael 
Kleinschmidt °87, and Phillip Kloeckner 
’86 also tape-recorded a selection of An- 
drews’s compositions. In addition to the 
organ music, played on the First Church 
organ, the tape includes a song performed 
by Christopher Cascketta ’86, baritone. 
Both catalogues and cassettes of the tape 
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Looking at the score of George Whitfield Andrews's Prelude no. ! in G-flat MaOn GCE On 
Michael Kleinschmidt; Phillip Kloeckner ‘56; former archivist William E. Bigglestone, curate 
of special collections Dina Schoonmaker; Rebecca Dechera, to ern Me Mes is eis oe d, 
Professor of Organ Haskell Thomson; junior Renato Rodolfo-Sioson, eyisen see l fe iH 
Carolyn Rabson: and senior Michael Canning. All worked on the new catalogue of Andrews s 
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are available through the conservatory li- 
brary and First Church. All Andrews ma- 
terial, including some transferred from 
the conservatory library, is now in special 
collections in the main library. The cata- 
logue, which lists more than 100 items, in- 
cludes all compositions in the Oberlin col- 
lection and others known only from 
concert programs. An index of people to 
whom Andrews dedicated his composi- 
tions is appended. 

Andrews, one of the founders of the 
American Guild of Organists, gave recitals 
all over the United States. At Oberlin he 
was known for his performances and im- 
provisations at daily chapel. 


Conservatory Students’ Notes 


During this school year’s fall break the 
Oberlin Percussion Group toured four 
schools (State University of New York at 
Fredonia, Eastman School of Music, 
SUNY at Buffalo, and the University of 
Akron). On November 6 the group played 
at the 25th Anniversary Percussive Arts 
Society Convention in Washington, D.C. 
Having won a national competition, the 
Oberlin students were the only college 
percussion ensemble to perform at the 
convention. Performers were Bruce 


Berg, senior; Sue Sefton, junior; Kevin 
Garry, senior; Chris Anthony, senior: 
Kerry Meads, senior; and Stephen Di- 
nion, sophomore. 

During the 1985-86 school year several 
conservatory students distinguished 
themselves individually and as members 
of groups. 

Michael C. Adcock ’86 performed 
with the Richmond (Virginia) Symphony 
in Danville, Virginia, in March and was 
hailed by the Richmond News Leader mu- 
sic critic as a “sensational young pianist.” 

Pianist Dana Chapman '87 gave a re- 
cital for the K-W Chamber Music Society 
in Waterloo, Ontario, for her winter-term 
project this past school year. 

Scott Clark ’86 wrote the winning es- 
say from the state of Ohio this past school 
year in the Music Educators National Con- 
ference Student Essay Contest. His essay, 
“Music Brings Us Together,” is being con- 
sidered for publication in the state MENC 
journal. 

Grant Covell, a second-year student in 
the double-degree program, was pre- 
sented in May with one of the Broadcast 
Music, Inc., Awards to Student Composers 
for his composition “String Quartet: Music 
for Rooms without Sound.” A number of 
Covell’s works were performed on cam- 
pus last school year, two at conservatory- 
sponsored concerts and several others at 
events sponsored by the Freshman Com- 
posers, a student organization. 

As a fifth-year double-degree student 
majoring in voice in the conservatory and 
East Asian studies in the college last year, 
Mary Craig was awarded a Thomas J. 
Watson Fellowship for 1986-87. Craig is 
using the $10,000 award to support her 
volunteer work in four German and Aus- 
trian opera houses, where she is working 
in opera production, especially in the cos- 
tume shops. She is the daughter of chem- 
istry professor Norman Craig °53. 

Now a junior, piano major Chris- 
topher Durrenberger was chosen win- 
ner of the 1986 Holyoke College Civic Or- 
chestra Youth Soloist Competition. As 
winner, he played with the Holyoke Col- 
lege Civic Orchestra this fall. He also took 
fourth prize in the Young Keyboard Art- 
ists Association International Piano Com- 
petition held in Ann Arbor last year, when 
he competed against 110 other contest- 
ants in the intermediate artist division for 
pianists 19 through 21 years old. 

Tom Jones '86, clarinet major, was first 
runner-up in the British Petroleum North 
America Scholarship Competition held in 
New York City April 7. 
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Michael Kleinschmidt ‘8/7 was 
named first runner-up in the 27th annual 
National Organ Playing Competition, 
whose finals were held March 1 in Fort 
Wayne. 

Jeffrey R. Panko ‘86, a piano per- 
formance major, competed in the eighth 
Tchaikovsky Competition in Moscow in 
June as accompanist for soprano Edith 
Diggory, winner of the 1985 Metropolitan 
Opera Detroit District Auditions. The two 
had earlier performed in Oberlin and 
Rochester, Michigan, in preparation for 
the competition. During Panko’s junior 
year he was awarded the conservatory’s 
Wolfgang Stechow prize in accompany- 
ing. 

Alicia Stegink ’87, cellist, won $3000, 
the second prize in the University of Mich- 
igan’s Quest for Talent in December 1985. 

At the National Association of Teachers 
of Singing Ohio competition in April, 
three Oberlin students won first place in 
their categories, and four won second 
place. Among senior (at the time) women 
Monica Harris placed first, and Anne 
Gross second. Among sophomore men, 
Stephen Gracey was first and Dan 
Judge second. Terry Sweet placed 
second among sophomore women, and 
David Dorsey and Jon Jeff Bruno 
placed first and second among freshman 
men. 

The Oberlin Jazz Ensemble and four 
students received special citations for out- 
standing musicianship from the National 
Association of Jazz Educators early last 
school year. William Bausch, now a 
sophomore, was recognized for drum per- 
formance; junior Troy Berry for trom- 
bone solo; junior Todd McFadden for 
guitar; and senior Jane Read for alto sax- 
ophone. 

The Ensemble Pan American, with 
pianist Christopher Thompson ’87; 
oboists Alexandre Klein ’86 and Willa 
Henigman ’86; Chris Mortensen ‘86, 
French horn; Dan Burdick ’86, bassoon: 
and Tom Jones ’86, clarinet, were the 
resident ensemble in Greenwich, Con- 
necticut, this past winter term. They per- 
formed in elementary and high schools 
and were heard in recital January 24. The 
residency was sponsored by the Center 
for Chamber Music in Greenwich. 


Conservatory Faculty Notes 


Conrad Cummings, assistant professor 
of music theory, conducted the premiere 
performance of his octet / Wish They All 
Could Be ... at the Cheltenham Interna- 
tional Festival of Music in England in July 
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Paul Griffiths of the London Times called 
Cummings “well on the way towards 
making a reputation on both sides of the 
Atlantic,” and Michael Kennedy in the 
Daily Telegraph spoke of him as “a com- 
poser of unmistakable talent.” Cummings 
is currently working on two commissions, 
one a setting of fragments from Vikram 
Seth’s The Golden Gate (a novel in verse 
published this year) for the San Francisco 
Opera, the other a setting of the Daphne 
myth for the Buck-Sells Foundation for 
performance in San Francisco in April. 

Nathan Davis, teacher of saxophone, 
played with the Paris Reunion Band at the 
Blue Note in New York City this summer 
as part of the 1986 JVC Jazz Festival (for- 
merly the Kool Jazz Festival). Another 
participant in the festival was Michael 
Mossman ’81. 

Howard Hatton, professor of singing, 
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gave a master class at Eastern Kentucky 
University September 6. 

Roderic Knight, associate professor of 
ethnomusicology, spent a month of his 
spring-semester sabbatical leave in En- 
gland and France. In England he gave 
several lectures, demonstrations, and per- 
formances on the kora, a 21-string harp 
lute of the Mandinka people of West Af- 
rica. His conference paper—illustrated 
with slides and videotapes—for the Euro- 
pean Seminar in Ethnomusicology, held in 
London May 20, showed that the harp is 
not, as had been thought, an extinct in- 
strument in India. 

Edward Miller, professor of composi- 
tion and music theory, has won $9000 
from the Ohio Arts Council to pursue mu- 
sical composition. Of the 85 winners, he is 
one of 15 to receive the maximum 
amount awarded by the organization. 


graduation date 
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1928 


This spring Daryl Dayton received an Alumni 
Award from Grinnell Coll.’s alumni association 
in recognition of his many years as an “ambas- 
sador” of American music in foreign countries. 
The citation read at the presentation of the 
award stated that “his success in introducing 
American music to people from Bombay to 
Nicosia and from Taipei to Moscow has unques- 
tionably broadened the understanding of our 
culture world-wide.” 


gn 


Daryl and Peggy Wood Dayton, both '28 


1931 

Betty Hill Lightner was honored June 22 by 
the Community Church of Wilmette (IIl.) for 
her 16-year tenure as choir director and organ- 
ist. She planned to retire this year. 


1932 

In May the Fresno Musical Club honored 
Roselle Bezazian Kemalyan for her many 
years as president of that organization and for 
her work as an ordained elder and “musical 
evangelist” in the First Presbyterian Church. 
After 45 years in Fresno, she recently moved to 
Pasadena to be near her two daughters and 
their families. 


1933 

In June Lillian Lefkofsky Freundlich, a piano 
faculty member of the Peabody Conservatory 
of Music, gave two lectures and a piano master 
class as part of a week-long program, Profes- 
sional Development for Piano Teachers, at 
Montgomery Coll., Rockville, Md. 


1937 

Rosamond Salisbury Runner and her hus- 
band, Herbert, reside in Boise, Idaho. Son Bill, 
31, is a Marine, and son David, 28, teaches 
music at Milligan Coll. in Tennessee. Herbert 
retired two years ago from Boise State UW, 
where he was a member of the administration. 


Fall 1986 


1939 

As aresult of her traditional music research in 
Botswana from 1973 to 1978, Elizabeth Nel- 
bach Wood has written several articles for that 
country’s cultural journal and its pictorial 
magazine. She also wrote the article “The Use 
of Metaphor in Initiation Songs” for the journal 
African Music, edited by Andrew Tracey. In 
1983, Folkways Records produced a record of 
her best recordings, “Traditional Music of 
Botswana, Africa,” (FE 4371 ). Her article on the 
same subject as her record has been published 
in “The Black Perspective in Music” journal. 
Elizabeth’s husband Bill has chaired the Ari- 
zona chapter of the World Federalist Assn. and 
is now on its national board. Son Peter, who 
was in the first Peace Corps group to Botswana 
in 1966, is now administration officer in the U.S. 
Embassy. He lives with his wife and their two 
children in Botswana. Son Fred and his wife and 
two children live in Tempe, and son George 
lives in Flagstaff. Another grandchild, the 
daughter of Elizabeth and Bill's late son, John 
‘73, lives in Phoenix. In the summer and fall 
Elizabeth and Bill live in the cabin they built 
outside Flagstaff; the rest of the year they 
reside in Tempe. 


1940 


Esther Sherwood Lee retired April 1 as assis- 
tant loan officer at Central Trust bank in Woos- 
ter, Ohio, after 22 years in banking. 
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Happily planted for eight years in the San Juan 
Islands, where bald eagles are a daily occur- 
rence, Phoebe Downing Smith runs a country 
food bank and a holistic health center, and 
works in a hospice. 


1943 


Amy Taub Hauss continues to work in the 
real-estate business in Connecticut. Her son 
Chip *69 is an associate professor of govern- 
ment at Colby Coll. In January he conducted a 
trip to the Soviet Union with 26 students and 
his mother. They toured Moscow, Odessa, Tbi- 
lisi, Volgograd, and Leningrad. Amy’s daughter, 
Leslie ‘71, resides in Waterville, Ohio, with her 
husband, Alan, a ceramics engineer, and their 
three children. Leslie teaches special educati- 
on. ... Lewis Whikehart has taken an indefi- 
nite leave of absence as music director of the 
Unitarian Universalist Church of Clearwater, 
Fla. Having taken up yet another discipline, 
child psychology and autism, he took early 
retirement to care for his six-year-old son 
Tyler, who has created his own “right brain” 
language and is only slowly adopting English 
as a “second language.” He and Tyler planned 
to move to North Carolina, where Tyler is regis- 
tered at the North Carolina U. Medical Sch. 
special program, TEACCH, which features par- 
ental collaboration. 


1948 


After 21 years of teaching music, Mary Lillian 
Jonas Conley has retired from the Statesville 
(N.C.) City Schs. 


1950 


Philip Gehring has been named the first Red- 
del Professor of Music at Valparaiso U. .. . 
Mary Hannum Giesy has been awarded a 
master teacher certificate by the Music Teach- 
ers National Assn. A private viola and violin 
teacher in Worthington, Ohio, since 1964, she is 
a founding member of the Columbus Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and of the Jefferson Academy 
of Music, a string resource center serving all 
private studios in central Ohio. 


1956 

The Buffalo, N.Y., Trinity Episcopal Church 
Choir, under the direction of John T. Hof- 
mann, performed in England during their July 
1986 tour. In recognition of John’s 25 years of 
service, the church commissioned him to write 
a setting of the canticle “Christ our Passover,” 
to be premiered at the church’s 150th anniver- 
sary service Oct. 12, in Buffalo. 


1957 

Elsa Ludewig-Verdehr, her husband Walter 
Verdehr, and Gary Kirkpatrick, members of the 
Verdehr Trio, will tour the U.S. this season, 
performing in Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana, 
New Jersey, Georgia, Texas, Oklahoma, and at 
the Alice Tully Hall in the Lincoln Center in 
New York. They also plan to perform in Oberlin 
as well as play in Europe on their annual tour. 
In March and April they gave world premiere 
performances of the “End of Summer” by Ned 
Rorem (in India), “Pierrot” by Thea Musgrave 
(in Turkey ), “Trio” by W.O. Smith (in Pakistan), 
“Essodio” by James Wintle (in Oklahoma), and 
“Trio” by Ida Gotkovsky (in Australia). On Dec. 
10 they will give a New York premiere concert 
of these works in Alice Tully Hall. In residence 
at Michigan State U., the Verdehr Trio played at 
the International Clarinet Congress in Seattle, 
where Elsa performed the world premiere of 
Gotkovsky’s “Sonata pour Clarinette Solo” 
commissioned by the International Clarinet 
Society. 


1958 


Philip Spurgeon has been appointed music 
advisor to Florida’s Brevard Symphony Orches- 
tra for the 1986-87 season. He is professor of 
music and conductor of orchestras at Florida 
State U. Sch. of Music in Tallahassee. 


1960 


Meg Johnson Thomas continues as first violin- 
ist with the Kennedy Center Opera House 
Orchestra and as concert mistress with the 
Fairfax Symphony Orchestra. She and her hus- 
band, Owen °59, moved to Reston, Va., in 
August. He is vice president of marketing for 
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Airflow Co. in Frederick, Md. . . . Principal clar- 
inetist Larry Kramer and principal oboist 
Carol Hunter Bernhardt '64 were featured in 
the Feb. 20 edition of the Mansfield, Ohio, News 
Journal. Both members of the Mansfield Sym- 
phony Orchestra for more than 20 years, they 
were the featured soloists in Mozart’s Sinfonie 
concertante for Oboe, Clarinet, Horn, and Bas- 
soon, performed Feb. 22 at the Renaissance 
Theatre in Mansfield. Kramer has been the 
assistant band and orchestra director at Mala- 
bar High Sch. for more than 20 years. He and his 
wife, Clarissa, first violinist with the Mansfield 
Orchestra, have three children. Bernhardt 
serves as principal oboist with the Ashland 
Symphony Orchestra, and occasionally with 
the Tuscarawas Philharmonic and Licking 
County Orchestra. A student of John Mack of 
the Cleveland Orchestra, she is a private oboe 
and piano teacher in Mansfield. She and her 
husband, Donald, the Mansfield Orchestra’s 
concertmaster, have two children. 


1961 


Marjory Johnston has resigned as head librar- 
ian at the Bowlby Public Library in Waynes- 
burg, Pa., and as administrator of the Greene 
County Library system. She and her husband, 
Doug Welker, have since moved to Houghton 
County, Mich., where they own land and plan 
to build a house. 


1963 

Soprano Jane Marsh will perform the role of 
Achilles in Deidamia at the 1987 Kennedy Cen- 
ter Handel Festival. She will be returning to the 
U.S. after a number of years’ absence during 
which she has been singing major roles in the 
leading opera houses of Europe, among them 
those of Berlin, Vienna, Munich, and Hamburg. 


1964 


Stephen Wilen recently completed a series of 
three organ recitals in collaboration with David 
Barnes, oboe and English horn, at Trinity Epis- 
copal, Plymouth Congregational, and First Uni- 
ted Methodist churches in Seattle. The pro- 
grams consisted of 20th-century music for 
oboe or English horn and organ, and featured 
the west coast premiere of “Variations on 
‘Amazing Grace’ for English horn and Organ” 
(1983) by the late Calvin Hampton 60. Steve is 
a casework supervisor with the King County 
Work/Education Release Program in the King 
County Jail, and serves as organist/choir direc- 
tor at Ravenna United Methodist Church in 
Seattle. 


1965 

On April 22, when soprano Maria Chiara became 
ill and cancelled her appearance with the La 
Scala Opera in the title role of Verdi's Aida, 
Marion Vernette Moore filled her position. In 
a spur-of-the-moment debut, she performed 
without having had an orchestra rehearsal, and 
“saved the show,” according to one Nashville. 
Tenn., newswriter. As a result of her La Scala 
success, she sang Aida in Rio de Janeiro June 
13-July 12 and will perform in Torino, Italy, Jan. 
13-March 21, 1987 . Carol Webber is visit- 
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ing associate professor of singing at Oberlin. 
Her performances throughout the U.S. have 
included appearances with the Houston and 
Seattle symphonies; the Miami, Seattle, and 
Grand Rapids operas; and the Bach Aria Group 
at the Summer Inst. at Stony Brook, N.Y. She 
has taught in the voice departments of Wil- 
lamette U. and U. Washington. 


1966 


During the last 1/2 seasons mezzo-soprano 
Christina Ascher had guest opera contracts 
in Holland, Freiburg, Trier, and at the Deutsche 
Oper Berlin. For the Alban-Berg-Year she toured 
Germany with a recital program of Berg, 
Schoenberg, and Webern. As a specialist for 
new music she sang seven world premieres of 
works commissioned for her. Engagements for 
radio recordings took her to Brussels, Berlin, 
Frankfurt, Graz, and Innsbruck. In Austria she 
sang a series of avant garde programs with 
guitar and in cities such as Hamburg, Munich, 
and Stuttgart, a series of 20 baroque recitals 
with harpsichord. Her record with songs and 
cantatas of Purcell and Handel recently has 
been released. Address: Heddernheimer-Kirch- 
Str. 31, D-6000 Frankfurt A.M. 50, West Ger- 
many. Phone (069) 58 78 88....In August 
Sharon Davis Gratto completed a second 
master’s degree (in music education) at the 
Crane Sch. of Music of SUNY at Potsdam. In 
September she began aD.M.A. degree program 
in music education, flute, and voice at Catholic 
U. of America in Washington, D.C., where she 
received a full graduate teaching assistantship. 
In October 1985 her article “So Your Private 
Students Aren’t Practicing?” was published in 
The School Musician. Her article, “Starting 
over ... And over... And over . . . And over 

.’ was pninted in the March 1986 issue of The 
School Music News. 
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Christina Ascher '66 


1968 
Timothy Foley, assistant director of The Pres- 
ident’s Own, U.S. Marine Band, was promoted 


to the rank of major June 26 at Sousa Band Hall, 
Marine Barracks, in Washington, D.C. Appointed 
assistant director in 1979, he joined the Marine 
Band in 1968 as a clarinetist. He has coordi- 
nated and developed the Marine Band’s Music 
in the Schools program and has played a signif- 
icant role in concert programming in the 
Washington area. 


1970 


Calvin and Pat (Malinowski '72) Taylor have 
presented over one hundred concerts in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Arizona, Colorado, Illinois, Ohio, 
Maryland, Alabama, Tennessee, and New York 
over the past two years. Calvin performed a 
free improvisation on the Bach chorale O Jesu- 
lein Stiss at the May 23rd concert in Oberlin 
honoring Professor Haskell Thomson’s 25 years 
of teaching in the conservatory. Calvin scored 
original music for the television documentary 
drama A Cry for Miracles and a book of his 
arrangements, Spirituals for Piano, has recently 
been published by Ron Harris Publications. He 
continues as organist-director at Rosemead U. 
Methodist and Anaheim Adventists churches 
in California. Address: 711 Walnut St., Pasa- 
dena, CA 91101. 


Calvin ‘70 and Pat (Malinowski ’72) Taylor 


1971 


In June bass-baritone Joseph McKee per- 
formed the role of Hortensius in the Pittsburgh 
Opera production of Donizetti's comedy The 
Daughter of the Regiment, with Dame Joan 
Sutherland at Heinz Hall in Pittsburgh. Last 
year he performed roles in La Cenerentola, 
Casanova, The Student Prince, The Love for 
Three Oranges, and The Mikado as well as 
The Daughter of the Regimentat the New York 
City Opera. He plans to perform the role of 
Sancho Panza in Samuel Ramey’s Don Quixote 
in the Masanet version of the fable. . . . Com- 
poser Christopher Rouse has been commis- 
sioned to compose an orchestral work for the 
first New York International Festival of the Arts, 
which is scheduled to open in New York June 
13, 1988. Rouse, associate professor of compo- 
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sition at the Eastman Sch. of Music. is com- 
poser-in-residence with the Baltimore Sym- 
phony Orchestra. . . . Flutist Carol Wincenc 
joined Gerard Schwarz, music director of the 
Mostly Mozart Festival, in a July 7 performance 
of works written by Mozart during his Stay in 
France. The “Mozart in Paris” concert was part 
of Lincoln Center’s Mostly Mozart Festival held 
July 7-July 16 in New York. 


1972 


Robert Black has been appointed music direc- 
tor of the Bronx Symphony and the New Am- 
sterdam Symphony Orchestra. He is founding 
member of the New York New Music Ensemble. 
a conductor of Speculum Musicae, and the 
founder, music director, and conductor of the 
Prism Chamber Orchestra. On Nov. 22, at the 
Guggenheim Museum, Robert conducted the 
Prism Orchestra in the American premiere of 
French composer Jean Barraqué’s “... au 
dela du hasard,” inspired by the writings of 
Hermann Broch. In September Robert con- 
ducted Speculum Musicae in a performance of 
Elliott Carter’s A Mirror on Which to Dwell at 
the Warsaw Autumn Festival. In the spring he 
will conduct the group in the U.S. premiere of 
Harrison Birtwistle’s Secret Theatre. ... Ste- 
phen Chatman’s compositions have been per- 
formed recently by the Calgary Philharmonic, 
Edmonton, and Vancouver symphonies, the 
Manitoba Chamber Orchestra, Elmer Iseler 
Singers (Toronto), the Canadian National 
Youth Choir, Tudor Singers (Montreal), and 
Vancouver Chamber Choir. His ‘‘Crimson 
Dream,” was performed by the Detroit Sym- 
phony during the 1986 American Symphony 
Orchestra League conference. The work was 
one of the three pieces by young composers 
that was chosen from more than 100 scores 
submitted under the league’s new-music pro- 
ject. A New York Times reviewer noted that 
“Crimson Dream’ contains echoes of ‘La Valse,’ 
by Ravel, which listeners said provided a touch 
of familiarity for a first-time audience.” Chat- 


Robert Black '72 
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man is associate professor of music at U. British 
Columbia. 


1973 


Timothy Albrecht recently performed an or- 
gan recital at King’s Coll., Cambridge U. (Eng- 
land). Following this he returned to Emory U. 
to teach Music in Vienna, a month-long course 
that offers afternoon lectures on specific clas- 
sical works and evening performances of the 
same music. . . . Steven Doane is visiting asso- 
ciate professor of violoncello at Oberlin for the 
1986-87 year. He continues as associate pro- 
fessor of cello at the Eastman Sch. of Music. He 
has served as principal cellist at both the Mil- 
waukee Symphony (1976-77) and the Roches- 
ter Philharmonic (1981-83). He recently re- 
ceived the Piatigorsky memorial commendation 
for excellence in teaching from the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music. . . After four years 
as director of development and public rela- 
tions at Kent Place Sch. in Summit, N.J., Jay 
Frey has accepted a position as associate 
director of development at Harvard Medical 
Sch. in Boston. At Kent Place Jay directed a $1.5 
million capital campaign which surpassed its 
goal 10 months ahead of schedule. Last April 
he presented workshops in fund raising for the 
Alumni Presidents Council and the Council for 
the Advancement and Support of Education. 
He also served as vice president of the Devel- 
opment Officers of the New Jersey Assn. of 
Independent Schs. . . . David W. Good is pas- 
tor of Hyde Park Presbyterian Church. His wife, 
Diane, attends Boston Coll. of Law. They have 
resided in Roslindale, Boston, since November 
1985. 


Timothy Albrecht °73 


1974 

Carol Oberhausen and David Onwood were 
married May 18 in Ft. Wayne, Ind., where they 
currently reside. A 1963 graduate of Oxford U., 
David is professor of chemistry at Indiana- 
Purdue U. Carol is finishing her B.S. degree in 
physical therapy at the Indiana U. Sch. of Medi- 
cine... . Wendy Rolfe and Benjamin Dunham 


were mamied April 12 in the First Parish Church, 
Lincoln, Mass. A performing flutist, she is the 
director of the Odyssey Chamber Players in 
New York City and teaches flute through the 
Music Co-op of Wareham, Mass. She is on the 
faculty of the preparatory division of the Man- 
hattan Sch. of Music. Benjamin is executive 
vice president of the National Music Council 
and a consultant in arts administration. 


1975 


James D. Christie has been named artistic 
director of Worcester’s (Mass. ) International 
Artists Series. He is college organist and visiting 
professor of music at the Coll. of the Holy Cross 
and is chairman of the Organ and Harpsichord 
Department at Boston Conservatory, organist- 
in-residence at M.I.T., and organ instructor at 
Wellesley Coll. He is founder and artistic direc- 
tor of the early-music ensemble Abendmusik. 
... Michele Mathias McDonald, pianist, and 
Robert Cancelosi, cellist, perform in concerts 
and give lecture/demonstrations throughout 
the U.S. She also performs harpsichord and 
piano with various duos and trios in the Dallas, 
Tex., area, and is on the faculty of Tyler Junior 
Coll. in Texas. .. . C. Jared Sacks and Aleda 
Groenewegen were recently married. She is a 
music therapist for emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren. He owns and operates a digital recording 
studio in Amsterdam, where they reside. 


1976 


Wilma Lofton and Alejandro de Soto were 
married March 15. Paul Uyehara '77 attended 
the wedding. Address: 921 S. 48th, 2nd, Phila- 
delphia, PA 19143. Phone (215) 727-8083. 


1977 


Murray Gross, music director of the West 
Shore (Mich.) Symphony Orchestra for the 
past four years, is the 1986 recipient of the 
Helen M. Thompson Award. Presented annu- 
ally by the American Symphony Orchestra 
League, the award recognized Murray’s out- 
standing leadership in the community and his 
four years of commitment to the artistic growth 
of the West Shore Symphony Orchestra. He 
also received a cash award of $1,500. . . . Kevin 
Miller has been voted president-elect of the 
Illinois chapter of the American String Teachers’ 
Assn. He is in his fifth year as orchestra director 
at York High Sch., Elmhurst, Ill. He and his wife. 
Nancy, have three daughters: Katherine, 7, 
Melanie, 4, and Laura, 1. 


1978 


Rhonda Rider was awarded first prize in the 
Augusta Symphony Young Artists Competition 
held in June. She received a cash prize and the 
Opportunity to appear as soloist with the 
Augusta Symphony during the 1986-87 season. 
She is currently a member of the Naumburg 
Award-winning Lydian String Quartet, in resi- 
dence at Brandeis U. 


Timothy Reinig completed a course of legal 
studies at U. Coll., Adelphi U., and has accepted 
a position as a corporate paralegal in bank- 
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ruptcy practice with the Wall Street firm of 
Dewey, Ballantine, Bushby, Palmer & Wood. 
The salary, diversity of law, and a nice office 
overlooking the Hudson River compliment the 
continued and well-loved spartan life of con- 
certs and recital work, he says. . . . During the 
1986 season Mark Robson performed in an 
all-Liszt recital at Salle Marguerite Gaveau as a 
benefit for victims of torture in Togo, Africa. He 
was also an accompanist for Mantial, a Paris- 
based Spanish dance troupe, and recitalist at 
the American Church in Paris and in St. Quen- 
!’Aumone in Utrecht, Holland. This summer he 
gave the world premiere of “Oceanides,” a 
work for left hand alone, written by French 
composer Therese Brenet. Mark recently re- 
corded “Fantasy Impromptu” by New York- 
based composer Richard Brooks. . . . Jillon 
Stoppels Dupree has been appointed visiting 
instructor in harpsichord at Oberlin. 


1980 

Dan and Arlin Eichenbaum Kazez have a 
son, Benjamin Hershel Kazez, born June 11. 
Dan is assistant professor of music at Witten- 
berg U. His article, “Causes and Cures of Poor 
Intonation: Applications of Audiological and 
Psychological Research,” will be published in 
the 1986 issue of the College Music Society’s 
Symposium. Address: 221 W. McCreight Ave., 
Springfield, OH 45504. Phone (513) 325-7680. 
... Kiyoshi Tamagawa received the $1,000 Irl 
Allison grand prize in the young artists division 
of the 1986 International Piano Recording 
competition. He is pursuing the D.M.A. degree 
at U. Texas at Austin and has begun teaching 
Suzuki piano at the New Sch. of Music in Austin. 
He shares a residence with, among others, 
Eugenie Edmonds ’79, who is a member of the 
Austin Symphony and teaches music in the 
public schools. 


1981 


Jeffrey Kuhr and Kristin Neilson ’82 were mar- 
ried May 24 at the Brooklyn Botanic Gardens. 
Alumni in attendance were: Scott Chaiken ’78, 
Kathy Fay ’82, Ron Friedmann ’79, Joy Janzen 
82, Joel Karr, Deanna Kory, Carrie (Shum- 
bera ‘79) and David Lepow, Michael Micale 
82, Keith Oster ’83, Hillary Bakst Rathjens ’82, 
Peter Rathjens, Janine Reynolds '82, Tim 
Uyeki, Maria Van Kalken ’82, and Eric Yaffe. 
Jeff plans to receive his M.B.A. degree from 
Wharton Sch. of Business in December. This 
summer he was an associate in corporate 
finance at Kidder, Peabody, and Co., Inc. Kristin 
is director of Carnegie Recital Hall and of the 
education programs there. They reside in 
Manhattan. ... Tammy Locke and Brian Ross 
plan to be married in December, She is an 
administrative assistant to the manager of 
Parker Playhouse in Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. He is 
enrolled in the Florida International Hospitality 
Management Sch. 


Gregg R. Baker has begun his second year as 
a credit and marketing volunteer for the Peace 


Corps in the Philippines. He is a consultant to 
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14 farmers’ cooperatives in Mabini, Bohol, in 
the Visayan region. His projects include devel- 
oping the rice and fertilizer businesses of 
selected co-ops, as well as establishing a train- 
ing center, model farm, and buffer stock to be 
operated jointly by the federation of the co- 
ops. Gregg received the master’s degree from 
the Fletcher Sch. of Law and Diplomacy in 
international agricultrual economics, and a 
bachelor’s degree with honors in political 
science from Northwestern U. His previous 
assignments include public relations with CARB 
(Chicago) and a consultancy with a wind- 
energy firm on the West Bank. Address: Pobla- 
cion II, Mabini, Bohol 6331 Philippines. . . . 
Linda Gall and Dirk Silva were married May 24 
in Houston. Obies in attendance were Beth 
Turco, Bill Cohn, and Eric Arbiter ’72. Linda 
performs with the Cimarron Wind Quintet and 
is artist-in-residence at Houston Community 
Coll. Address: 1930 North Blvd. *7, Houston, 
TX 77098. Phone (713) 520-0849. ... George 
Preston is program director at WXCR-FM 92, a 
24-hour commercial classical station in Tampa 
Bay, Fla. He sings (in season) with the Florida 
Opera and studies voice. 


1983 

Annette Edwards and Derek Grasty were 
married March 31, 1985, in Louisville, Ky. Obies 
who participated in the wedding were Paula 
Rae Carter and Diana Zsarnay Packer. 
Annette and Derek met at U. Michigan, where 
both earned master’s degree in music. She 
teaches privately and does free-lance orches- 
tral work in Los Angeles. .. . Anne Harring- 
ton teaches English at a university and a Berlitz 
school in Japan, where she studies Japanese 
and aikido (she recently received the ni-dan, a 
second-degree blackbelt). Address: Orenji 
Hausu 207, Tomihisacho 2-27, Shinjuku-ku, 
Tokyo T 162, Japan. . . . Vivienne Venderley 
and Robert Sacks were married July 11 on a 
riverboat on the Ohio River near Cincinnati. 
Elizabeth Jones was the maid of honor. Other 
Obies in attendance were Michael Petersen, 
Jacques Murphy, Paul Steinberg, and Megan 
Newman "84. Music written by Jeff Lependorf 
’84 was played for the processional. Vivienne 
free-lances and does orchestral auditions. Rob- 
ert, a pianist with two degrees in music perfor- 
mance, is a municipal securities analyst on 
Wall Street. Address: 1083 Tompkins Ave., Apt. 
B3, Staten Island, NY 10305. 


1984 


Margot Bos and David Stambler '83 have 
moved to Ann Arbor, where he is finishing his 
degree in saxophone at U. Michigan. They are 
planning a summer wedding in 1987 in Virginia. 
Address: 1094 Island Dr. Ct., Apt. 102, Ann 
Arbor, MI 48105. . . . Mi Kyung Lee and David 
Cho were married June 21. Obies in attendance 
include Sally Baek '83, who served as maid of 
honor, Anne Seitz, and Sung Hee Park ’85. The 
couple resides in Rochester, N.Y., where he is 
working as a computer engineer with Xerox 
Corp. and she is setting up a piano studio. 
... Lisa Mallet and Tom Corpus were mar- 
ried June 21 in Atlanta, Ga. Mark Scholtz ’85 
and Denise Buell, daughter of English professor 


Lawrence Buell, attended. Lisa teaches harpsi- 
chord and Suzuki piano at the Yamaha and 
Suzuki Music Sch. of Atlanta. She recently gave 
a harpsichord recital at Holy Innocents’ Epis- 
copal Church along with a lecture on harpsi- 
chord technique and construction. Tom is a 
chief microbiologist and regulatory affairs man- 
ager for Oxford Chemicals, Inc. Next fall he will 
begin graduate studies in microbiology at Geor- 
gia State U. 


1985 


Risa Browder has been awarded the Darting- 
ton International Summer Sch. American Per- 
forming Scholarship in violin. She attended the 
International Music Festival in Devon, England, 
this summer, where she participated in the 
chamber music program and performed in 
master classes. She is currently studying at the 
Royal Coll. of Music in London. ...Anne 
Deane is an office manager for a new interna- 
tional high-fashion shoe company. After taking 
a year off, she is once again studying composi- 
tion with the chairman of the graduate depart- 
ment at the San Francisco Conservatory. . . . 
After nine months as an intern at WNCN classi- 
cal radio in New York City, Jessica Fine is now 


- full-time producer of the station’s live concert 


series and a weekly three-hour show, “What's 
New,” devoted to new record releases. She 
continues to study voice, does free-lance writ- 
ing for commercials, and is currently apart- 
ment hunting with Maggie Cook ’84. . . . Vivi- 
enne Fleischer and Richard L. Griffin '86 were 
married Aug. 31. Obies in attendance were: 
Howard Thompson ’80, Philip Clark ’80, Daniel 
Buccino, Rod Watkins ’88, Jed Gaylin ’86, John 
Boyle ’80, Marsha Uddoh ’86, Jane Pratt '84, 
Jamie Hillis, Blair Thomas, Rohan Greg- 
ory, Britt Raphling ’83, Jane Louvier 84, David 
Romani 80, Kathryn Goodson, Kristin O’Brien- 
Neymarc 84, Charlie Darby, and Barbara 
Friesz '83. . . . Shari Garfinkel completed her 
internship in music therapy at St. Joseph’s 
Hospital in Stockton, Calif. She is now a regis- 
tered music therapist in Pennsylvania. . . . 
James Ingram has left his position as violist of 
the Midland-Odessa (Tex.) Symphony and 
Chorale and as violin/viola teacher at the 
Odessa Suzuki Violin Sch. He has moved to 
New York City, where he is music instructor at 
the Friends Academy in Locust Valley... . 
Adriana Repetto and Jeffrey Mead ‘83 were 
married May 10 at Wellesley Coll. Chapel. 
Grover A. Zinn, professor of religion at Oberlin, 
performed the ceremony, and William Porter, 
professor of organ, played the harpsichord and 
organ. Other Obies present were Sarah Grove 
83, Elizabeth Skavish, Michael! Rubenstein 
'84, Maggie Cook '84, Ed Goehring ‘84, and Kim 
Galbraith ’84. The couple resides in Boston, 
where Adriana is pursuing the M.M. degree in 
voice at Boston U., and Jeffrey is studying 
organ at the New England Conservatory. . . . 
Mary C. Roach and Gregory R. Hamilton ‘84 
planned to be married in June. She is pursuing 
the master’s degree at Peabody Inst. of Johns 
Hopkins U. He has earned a master’s degree 
from Northern Illinois U. They planned to 
travel in Italy this summer after the wedding. 
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Anthony '61 B.D. and Aiko Yokoya Carter ’61 
M.R.E. returned to the Cleveland area this 
summer as part of their two-month mission in 
the U.S. to talk to church groups about their 
work in Japan. Issues they addressed included 
world peace, environmental threat caused by 
industnalization, and the problem of prostitu- 
tion in Japan. The Carters have been working 
as missionaries through the United Church 
Board for World Ministry for the past 22 years. 
... After 10 years as senior minister of the 
Central Congregational Church in New Orleans, 
David E. Chambers, Jr., ‘62 B.D., is now 
senior minister of the Church of the Good Shep- 
herd in Chicago. . . . In February Albert Fau- 
rot 40 A.M.t. will receive the honorary doctor 
of music degree from Silliman U., where he 
teaches music history, Chinese literature, and 
five piano majors. . .. On May 18 at Kent State 
U., Glenn Lockard was honored on the occa- 
sion of his retirement from 44 years in the 
Methodist ministry. For the past 13 years he 
served at First United Methodist Church in Ash- 
tabula, Ohio. ... Eureka Coll. presented the 
D.Div. degree to Nathan S. Smith ‘59 B.D. at its 
May 10 commencement ceremony. He is re- 
gional minister and president of the Christian 
Church in JIlinois and Wisconsin. 


1910 

Ruth French West, age 96, lives in Medford, 
Oreg., where she spends much of her time 
reading. She corresponds with Grace Lead- 
ingham, who lives in a retirement home in 
Glendale, Calif. Ruth’s sister, Olive French 
Ward, 98, lives in Roselle, Park, N.J., where her 
daughter Ruth ’38 cares for her. 


1917 

Frances Gray celebrated his 90th birthday 
May 25 at a family party at his home. Four days 
earlier he was recognized by the board of direc- 
tors of the Hartford YMCA, where he had been 
general secretary for 24 years. On May 4 he and 
his wife, Betty, celebrated their 64th wedding 
anniversary. 


1919 

Grace M. Rood has moved to the United 
Church Retirement Home in Newton, N.C. She 
previously lived in Oakham, Mass., where she 
was active in church and senior center activi- 
ties. Address: 602 Leonard Ave., Newton, NC 
28654, 
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1927 


Above a Whisper, a collection of travel poems 
by Peggy Peck Secrist, is the sixth book of 
poetry she has had published. Address: P.O. 
Box 185, Andover, OH 44003. 


1928 


Chandler M. Brooks, emeritus professor of 
physiology at the State U. Medical Center in 
New York City, recently received an honorary 
D.Sc. degree from SUNY. In late May he went to 
Seoul to confer with 11 students on scientific 
enterprise, and Taiwan, where he lectured at 
the Academia Sinica and at the National De- 
fense Medical Center. In July he spoke on the 
autonomic nervous system at a symposium in 
Montreal and then went on to Vancouver to 
the International Physiological Sciences Meet- 
ing, where he worked on a project that he 
founded and developed for Elsevier Biomedi- 
cal Press. In June 1987 he will become a Fellow 
of the Center for Theological Inquiry at Prince- 
ton U. He currently is treasurer of the American 
Cusanus Society and is chairman of the grants 
committee of the International Foundation. He 


also holds honorary membership in the Japa- 
nese Physiological Society—the only Ameri- 
can to have that honor in the society’s half- 
century existence. 


1929 


Eleanor Hughes Biggs recently was elected 
to the board of trustees of Ohio Northern U. 


1931 

Edwin O. Reischauer’s autobiography, My 
Life Between Japan and America, has recently 
been published by Bessie/Harper & Row. (See 
“Books” in a future issue of the OAM.) 


1936 


In June Virginia Brown Snow received a Life 
Award Pin from Golden Valley Health Center 
for accumulating 4,000 volunteer hours or the 
equivalent. After 14 years as chairman of Tray 
Favors, she resigned from the post and wrote a 
book on the subject, which the hospital printed 
and distributed to other hospitals and nursing 
homes in Minnesota. ...A retrospective of 
photographs, watercolors, pastels, drawings, 


Spending a few days on campus this fall was a contingency from the Great Peace March 
for Global Nuclear Disarmament, including a group of Oberlin alumni and a current 
Oberlin student. On September 9 the Oberlin group spoke to a full house in a meeting 
room at Wilder Hall, telling students of their mission to inspire individuals, groups, and 
governments to work together for the common goal of global peace. The Oberlinian 
speakers, shown in the photograph, were Ann Martin Edelman ’45, Doug McWilliams ’84, 
Staci Haines ’89, Annette Marcus ’83, D. Milo Fryling ’84, Chris Ball ’79, and William 
Hurley ’44. As of August, Joann Yessler Orr ’46 expected to join the group of about 500 
marchers when they reached their destination in Washington, D.C., November 15. Many of 
the marchers, including Ann Edelman and her husband, Dick, (physician and psychiatrist 
for the march) began traveling March 1, when they left Los Angeles on the journey of over 


3,200 miles. 


A 


and stencils spanning 50 years of work by the 
late Jean Jones Tufts was on exhibit May 
5-June 15 in the third-floor gallery of Oberlin 
Coll.’s main library. 
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Amish Men in a Buggy, Southern Ohio, 
photo by Jean Jones Tufts (36 


1937 


After 15’ years as a librarian at Miami U.- 
Middletown, Mary Augspurger Gerber has 
retired. She has moved to 675 S. University 
Blvd., Denver, CO 80209. 


1939 


Joseph W. Stella has been elected president- 
elect of the American Osteopathic Assn. 


1940 


John Gruenberg 2nd’s company, Blavat/Gru- 
enberg Public Relations, Erdenheim, Pa., has 
relocated its offices to Bala-Cynwyd, Pa., and is 
now affiliated with the newly-merged advertis- 
ing agency, Leonard, Blavat & Connery, Inc. 
... Henry Vogtsberger retired four years ago 
after 40 years of practicing medicine in Toledo, 
Upper Sandusky, and Bowling Green, Ohio. He 
had also been head of the Bowling Green State 
U. Student Health Center for 10 years and 
athletic physician for 15 years. In his retirement 
he travels, reads, does gardening, and spends 
time with his four granddaughters. 


1941 


Emma-Rose Hubbard Martin continues as 
director of a preschool in Alexandria, Va... . 
Hank Richmond recently retired from Synpol 
Inc., a subsidiary of Uniroyal, after 44% years. 
He and his wife, Irene (Diefenbach) reside in 
the Dallas, Tex., area, near their son John and 
four grandchildren. Son Henry III works at the 
Pentagon. . . . Having retired nearly five years 
ago Philip Swartz and his wife, Ginny (Amerio 
‘44) have since been traveling, visiting their 


three children and four grandchildren, and 
working both paid and volunteer JObse sin 


retirement, Wilbur Thomas and his wife, 
Maria, have been traveling and visiting their 
children in Minnesota, Florida, and Wisconsin. 
Wilbur volunteers on community boards and 
committees and Maria is a volunteer teacher of 
arts and crafts. ... Bob and Lydia (McCurdy 
40) Wiley now reside in Bristol Village, Wav- 
erly, Ohio. They recently spent 10 days at the 
National Bridge Tournament in Las Vegas. 


1942 

Harper’s Magazine, in its December 1985 issue, 
ran William Jacobson’s prize-winning essay, 
“Machine Ascendant.” The Kettering Review 
reprinted the article in its spring 1986 issue. 
William attends Los Angeles Pierce Coll. in 
Woodland Hills, Calif. 


1943 

In July Robert W. Clarke retired as director of 
the University Christian Movement (UCM), an 
ecumenical campus ministry with programs at 
Case Western Reserve U., Cleveland State U., 
and Cuyahoga Community Coll.’s Metro Cam- 
pus. Recently, he became president of the Lud- 
low Community Assn., a community improve- 
ment group formed to promote integration in 
the Ludlow area of Shaker Heights and Cleve- 
land. He is also active in the Center for Profes- 
sional Ethics, a program started by UCM in 
1977 to reinforce personal and professional 
ethics in students before they enter profes- 
sions. Clarke is co-director of the center. 


1944 


The Sherman (Tex. ) Symphony celebrated its 
20th season this year May 3. Eileen Ort Rees 
has been amember of the string bass section of 
the symphony since 1969. Her husband, Bill, is 
principal flutist, and Cecil Isaac °54 is founder, 
conductor, and musical director. 


1946 


Mary Martin Stern has moved to Lafayette, 
Ind., where her husband, who is recently 
retired from G.E., now teaches mechanical 
engineering at Purdue U. Along with leaving 
Wilmington, N.C., Mary left the presidency of 
public radio station WHQR, a 2-year-old 
community-licensed station which she helped 
found. 


1948 


Nancy Cronon Ball’s husband, George H., 
former secretary of the YMCA and director of 
religious activities at Oberlin 1951-55, has hada 
scholarship endowment created in his name at 
Whitman Coll., where he is emeritus professor 
of religion. This year he is teaching literature 
classes at Yunnan U. as part of Whitman's 
China exchange program. ... An honorary 
doctor of medicine degree was awarded by U. 
Heidelberg of the Federal Republic of Germany 
in June to John E. Ultmann, dean for research 
and development, professor of medicine, and 
director of the Cancer Research Center at U, 
Chicago. Recognized at the awards ceremony 
was Dr. Ultmann’s work in lymphoma chemo- 
therapy and his efforts to promote the interna- 
tional exchange of ideas and information as 
well as his help in improving education systems. 


1949 

Robert M. Kingdon, a scholar of the Reforma- 
tion in Geneva, Switzerland, was awarded the 
honorary degree docteur és lettres, honoris 
causa by U. Geneva, May 22 in a special convo- 
cation held in the Cathedral of St. Pierre as part 
of the ceremonies commemorating the 450th 
anniversary of the beginning of the Reforma- 
tion there.... Francis Schott, senior vice 
president and chief economist of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the U.S., has been 
elected president of the Metropolitan Eco- 
nomic Assn. . . . Five classmates who had lived 
together in Pyle Inn as seniors met in Colorado 
in June for a reunion. In attendance were: Bar- 
bara Weiss Miner, director of physical ther- 
apy, Butterworth Hospital, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Anne Elder Parrott, a clinical social worker in 
private practice in Claremont, Calif.; Mary Jo 
Clark, director of educational research, San 
Juan Coll., Farmington, N.Mex.; Rusty Mack 
Poulter, co-director/owner of Bear Pole Ranch, 
Steamboat Springs, Colo.; and Judy Holiday 
Carlson, social work consultant and political 
lobbyist, Helena, Mont. ... David Yaukey, 
professor of sociology at U. Massachusetts, 
has been awarded a Fulbright Fellowship to 
lecture in sociology and demography at Shang- 
hai International Studies U. during 1987. 


1950 


Ben Lancashire has been elected president of 
Inland Container Corp., where he has been 
executive vice president since 1977. He joined 
the Indianapolis company in 1961 as manager 
of personnel services and was promoted to 
vice president of employee relations and staff 
services in 1972. In 1974 he was promoted to 
vice president of operations of the company’s 
containerboard division and was later named 
group vice president of that division. . . . Bar- 
bara Tindall Ridpath and Richard B. Davis 
were married Feb. 23 in Palos Verdes Estates, 
Calif. 


Ben Lancashire ‘50 
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1951 


Phil Thomas, professor of economics at Kala- 
mazoo Coll. since 1965, is on leave in Nairobi, 
Kenya, for the next two years. In this ninth 
assignment with the Kenyan Ministry of Finance 
and Planning, he serves under World Bank 
auspices as an advisor on issues in interna- 
tional trade policy, with particular emphasis on 
tariffs and import licensing. Carol (Morris ’50) 
recently resigned as director of the Allegan 
Public Library to accompany Phil on this 
assignment. Mailing address: c/o The World 
Bank, P.O. Box 30577, Nairobi, Kenya. Phone 
26154. They are living at Norfolk Towers Flats, 
C77, near the Norfolk Hotel. ... Thomas A. 
West received the title of Master Teacher from 
the board of trustees of the Independent Day 
Sch., Middletown, Conn., where he teaches 
English literature and wniting to grades 6, 7, and 
8. The Master Teacher designation is reserved 
for teachers who possess a high degree of 
expertise in their fields in addition to consider- 
able teaching experience. A teacher for over 27 
years, West is also a fiction and poetry writer. 


1953 


Shepherd Campbell has been named vice 
president of editorial projects for Tennis Maga- 
zine/Golf Digest. A former reporter for the Wall 
Street Journal and Associated Press and former 
editor at Newsweek for 11 years, he joined Ten- 
nis Magazine in 1973. He does a tennis spot on 
WCBS-radio, has edited books, and has written 
an instruction book on tennis. .. . George B. 
Finnegan has rejoined Business International 
as vice president of sales, North America. For 
the past 13 years he was general manager at 
McGraw Hill’s Product Information Network, a 
service of product and service analysis for 
municipal and corporate managers and pur- 
chasing agents. Previously he worked for Busi- 
ness International ( 1966-73 ) as an editor, client 
service officer, and as director of the Mid- 
America region.... The third annual mini- 
reunion of the Class of 1953 and friends was 
held Aug. 10 at Interlochen National Music 
Camp. Betsy Greensmith Dole is in charge of 
coordinating the fourth annual mini-reunion. 
Write to her at: 1536 Eastlawn Ave. S.E., Grand 
Rapids, MI 49506. 


1954 

Wallace Martin, recent recipient of an out- 
standing faculty research award in May (see 
Summer 1986, OAM), has retired as professor 
of English at U. Toledo, where he has been a 
faculty member since 1961....G. Robert 
Mason, professor and chairman of the Dept. of 
Surgery at U. California, Irvine, has recently 
returned to California from Chicago, where he 
was visiting professor at Loyola U. There he 
delivered the Charles B. Puestow Memorial 
Lecture and attended the semi-annual meeting 
of the American Board of Surgery, completing 
his term as a director of the board. 


1955 

After being diagnosed with adenocarcinoma of 
the right lung, Sandy Bowie had the upper 
lobe of her right lung surgically resected March 
17. She returned to work July 1 and resumed 
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swimming July 6. Her daughter, Marsha, ran 
unopposed for treasurer of Dane County (Pa. ) 
in this September's primary. Sandy’s address: 
Radnor House 912, Rosemont, PA 19010... . 
Richard Seaman, vice president for develop- 
ment and alumni affairs at Skidmore Coll., has 
been elected to the board of trustees of the 
Council for Advancement and Support of Edu- 
cation (CASE). He was elected to a two-year 
term as educational fund-raising trustee, head- 
ing CASE’s 15-member national EFR Commit- 
tee, charged with overseeing the organization’s 
education and training programs and support 
services for professionals in educational fund 
raising. 


1957 


John Dill has been elected president of the 
American Medical Publishers’ Assn. for a two- 
year term which began July 1. He is also presi- 
dent of Year Book Medical Publishers in Chica- 
go. .. . CORRECTION: Keith Frye’s book, The 
Encyclopedia of Mineralogy, has been pub- 
lished in Russian, not Greek, as reported incor- 
rectly in the summer issue of the OAM. . . . Brig. 
Gen. Cloyd H. Pfister has left his position as 
deputy commander of the Army’s Intelligence 
Center and Sch. to take over as the senior 
intelligence officer for the joint services Central 
Command at MacDill Air Force Base in Florida. 


1958 


Mark Arnold, director of consulting for Organ- 
izational Dynamics, Inc., Burlington, Mass., was 
promoted to vice president in July. . . . After 17 
years as headmaster of the Harvey Sch., Kato- 
nah, N.Y., Harry A. Dawe has accepted a posi- 
tion as headmaster of Robert Coll. of Istanbul, 
Turkey. ... This fall semester Kathleen Ed- 
gerton Kendall is visiting scholar in the Dept. 
of Speech Communication at U. Texas in Aus- 
tin. After that she will return to the faculty at 
SUNY-Albany, where she has been department 
chair of the Dept. of Communications for the 
past four years. .. . Diane Ferguson Fugel is 
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a young-adult librarian in the Framingham 
(Mass.) Public Library, where she plans pro- 
grams and displays; purchases and reviews 
books and records; and develops programs 
with the local junior- and senior-high schools. 
_.. Because his grandfather had initiated a 
famous doll exchange between the U.S. and 
Japan during the 1920s, Denny Gulick and his 
wife, Frances, were invited by the city of Yoko- 
hama to celebrate the opening May 31 of Yok- 
ohama’s new Doll Museum. Afterwards, they 
visited Kyoto, Kobe, Nara, Atami, and Tokyo, as 
guests of various Japanese YMCAs. Denny is 
professor of mathematics at U. Maryland. . . . 
Allan Spear, in his 14th year as a Minnesota 
state senator, is running for a fifth term. He 
currently chairs the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee.... Donald Van Houten has been ap- 
pointed acting dean of U. Oregon Coll. of Arts 
and Sciences. He has been associate dean for 
academic personnel at the university since 
1983. 


1959 

Earl Seidman, professor at U. Massachusetts 
at Amherst’s Sch. of Education, is the author of 
In the Words of the Faculty. Perspectives on 
Improving Teaching and Educational Quality 
in Community Colleges (Jossey-Bass). 


1960 


This fall Barbara Joseph Herzberg is on sab- 
batical leave from Rutgers Preparatory Sch., in 
New Jersey. She is studying Shakespeare and 
other British authors of similar literary merit at 
Wroxton Coll., Wroxton near Banbury, Oxford- 
shire,OX15 6PX, England. . . . InJulySuzanne 
Langworthy and her 12-year-old niece went to 
England and Scotland. . . . Pete Nevins, sports 
information director at East Stroudsburg U. for 
the last 17 years, received the Irving T. Marsh 
Award in June at the Eastern Coll. Athletic Con- 
ference (ECAC) Sports Information Directors 
Workshop. The Marsh Award is given annually 
to a sports information director at an ECAC 
school for contributions to and support of the 
ECAC Service Bureau. In May, Pete was elected 
president of the Pennsylvania State Athletic 
Conference Sports Information Directors. 


1961 


The Rev. Mary C. Doll has been nominated for 
suffragan bishop for the Episcopal Diocese of 
Washington, the third woman nominated since 
canon law has allowed women into the priest- 
hood and episcopate in the U.S., and the first 
since General Convention and Anglican Com- 
munion statements have refocussed the dis- 
cussion. ... Martha Johnson Spice is presi- 
dent of Growth Dynamics, Inc., Washington, 
D.C. She conducts Breakthrough and Self- 
Directed Secretary, two programs she devel- 
oped and implements in the Washington area. 
... Cultivated and Pleasant Fields: A Bicen- 
tenntal History of North Haven, written by Lucy 
McTeer Brusic, was scheduled to be published 
in September by Phoenix Publishing Co. . . . For 
the past 10 years sculptor Athena Tacha has 
won in competition and executed 20 public 
commissions throughout the U.S. She is cur- 
rently workins 


downtown Philadelphia and another in a court- 
yard of the new Dept. of Environmental Protec- 
tion building in Trenton, N.J. Athena has had 
three one-artist shows in New York, most 
recently in 1984, with a catalogue essay by 
Lucy Lippard. She will have a retrospective at 
the High Museum in Atlanta, Ga., in the fall of 
1988. Athena is professor of art at Oberlin Coll. 


1962 


Penny Ackley Oldfather administrates the 
gifted/talented program in the public schools 
in Sioux Falls, $.Dak. Her daughter Alice is a 
junior at Grinnell Coll., and son Paul is a junior 
high-school student. Address: 1613 S. 1st Ave., 
Sioux Falls, SD 57105. Phone (605) 338-4213. 
... Jim Bryan quit his job and went back to 
school at Virginia Polytechnic Inst. and State U. 
to study forestry. So far, his mid-life career 
change has been more satisfying than he had 
expected. . . . After two decades of social work 
in Michigan, Charles Chomet decided to 
change careers. In May he graduated from law 
school and now specializes in personal injury 
work with a Detroit law firm. Address: 20444 
Renfrew, Detroit, MI 48221... . Nine years ago 
Suellen Fisher Newman founded the Hudson 
Sch., a small school for urban children, ages 
10-14, in Hoboken, N.J. She is currently trying to 
move the school to a new building to accom- 
modate the 100 boys and girls who attend the 
school. Address: c/o The Hudson School, 506 
Park Ave., Hoboken, NJ 07030. ... Robert 
Longman and Judith Greenebaum were mar- 
ried June 1 in Chappaqua, N.Y. He is president 
of the consulting firm Lunalux, Inc. She is vice 
president and director of benefits for Grey 
Advertising, Inc. 


1963 

Judith Dibble Ernst and Jack Kleven ’61 were 
married Dec. 21, 1985, in Larchmont, N.Y. They 
live in Marion, Mass., where Judie works as a 
reference librarian and Jack is marketing direc- 
tor for the George E. Keith Corp. Their three 
children, Matthew and Sara Kleven, and Erica 
Ernst, attend college and high school... . 
Jonathan Holden received Kansas State U.’s 
Distinguished Graduate Faculty Award for 1986- 
87. His book, Style and Authenticity in Post- 
modern Poetry recently was published by U. 
Missouri Press. (See “Books.”) ... Robert 
Stiefel has been named a Fellow of the Coll. of 
Preachers in Washington, D.C., where he spent 
the fall term in residence doing research and 
preparing a study for publication on “The Use 
of Jungian Typology and the Myers-Briggs 
Type Indicator in the Teaching of Preaching 
and the Preparation of Sermons.” Robert con- 
tinues as rector of the Church of Christ the King 
in Arvada, Colo., and regularly teaches courses 
and workshops in liturgics, Anglican studies, 
and typology for the Episcopal Inst. of Theolog- 
ical Studies in Denver. 


1964 


Robert and Kyoko Petersen have returned to 
the U.S. after four years in Israel, where he 
served as cultural attaché at the U.S. embassy 
in Tel Aviv. Now in Washington, D.C., with the 
U.S. Information Agency, Robert is in charge of 


Fulbright and other academic exchange pro- 
grams for USIA in North Africa, the Middle East, 
and South Asia... . Bill Roe, trustee of the 
Nature Conservancy, received a plaque from 
Arizona Gov. Bruce Babbitt April 26 during a 
reception for the national board of the Defend- 
ers of Wildlife. Citing his accomplishments in 
the field of conservation in Arizona—the crea- 
tion of the Nongame Branch of the Arizona 
Game and Fish Commission, the acquisition of 
the Muleshoe Ranch Preserve during his tenure 
as chapter chairman, and the protection and 
management of Aravaipa Canyon—the Gover- 
nor declared Bill “the environmental con- 
science of Arizona.” 


1965 

Madelon Hack Krissoff received the MD. 
degree from Michigan State U. in June 1985. She 
is currently completing a residency in internal 
medicine at Blodgett Memorial Medical Center, 
1840 Wealthy SE, Grand Rapids, MI 49506. . . . 
Lemuel Johnson has been appointed Visiting 
Distinguished Professor in the Black Studies 
Dept. at Oberlin for the spring semester 1986- 
87... . Judith Kline White recently published 
the first of 12 audio tape/activity book pack- 
ages entitled Phrase-a-Day French for Fami- 
lies: Summer Talk. Based on the seasons, the 
series is designed to introduce French, Spanish, 
or English as a second language into everyday 
family life. In 1978 Judith founded Foreign Lan- 
guage for Young Children, which now offers 
classes in five languages. She lives in Newton 
Centre, Mass., with her husband, Allen, and 
their three children. She is also designing a 
video series for teaching foreign language to 
children. . .. Anne Speakman has been ap- 
pointed director of marketing at the New Eng- 
land Medical Center, where she has been direc- 
tor of corporate communications since 1983. 
... In June Susan L. Tobias was ordained to 
the deaconate at the Cathedral Church of St. 
Paul in San Diego, Calif. 


e 


Anne Speakman ‘65 
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Steven Sinding ’65 (center), a career senior foreign service officer with 15 years’ expe- 
rience as a population/health development officer with the Agency for International 
Development (AID), has been chosen director of the agency’s program in Kenya, the third 
largest U.S. development program in Africa. He was sworn in July 14 by AID’s assistant 
administrator for Africa, Mark Edelman ’65 (right). Steven’s wife, Monica (Knorr) ’65 
(left), is deputy director of the projects division of AID’s Regional Economic Development 
Support Office in Nairobi. Having worked for AID for the past eight years, she recently 
served as chief of the Mediterranean/Near East division of the Office of Project Develop- 


ment, Asia/Near East Bureau. 


1966 


Mary Dart has enrolled in graduate school at 
Indiana U. to study ethnomusicology. She also 
works at the Archives of Traditional Music. 
... Sandra Mangsen is pursuing the Ph.D. 
degree in musicology at Cornell U., where she 
has performed on several occasions with Peter 
59 and Libby (Quarrier 61 ) Hedrick. This fall 
Sandra is in Bologna to complete research for 
her degree. In August she performed on harpsi- 
chord for Baroque violinist Sonya Monosoff at 
master classes and lecture recitals in Fusig- 
nano, Italy. . . . State Senator Richard Pfeiffer, 
Jr., has announced his candidacy for reelec- 
tion to the Ohio Senate. . . . After sojourning 
on the East Coast of the U.S., North Africa, and 
in Southeast Asia, Bill Zeiger earned the M.A. 
degree at Northern Illinois U. and the Ph.D. 
degree in English at U.S.C. Since 1984 he has 
been assistant professor of English (rhetoric 
and composition) at San Diego State U. Grow- 
ing in sociability since his solitary travels, he 
says he has lived, successively, with a house- 
plant, a cat, and a roommate. 


1967 

Ronald L. Christensen, associate professor 
of chemistry at Bowdoin Coll., has been 
awarded a grant by the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) to study photochemical 
reactions in materials used in supersonic jets. 
He will collaborate on the $30,000 project with 
3ritish scientist David Phillips of the Royal Inst. 
in London.... Lynn Felder Graf is doing 
postdoctoral work as a research associate in 
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the transplantation biology section of the Fred 
Hutchinson Cancer Research Center in Seattle. 
After almost 20 years in Germany, where her 
daughters, Susanna, 19, and Nicki, 16, still 
reside, Lynn returned to the states two years 
ago.... John Freeman received the Ph.D. 
degree Aug. 11 from U. North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill after having completed his doctoral 
dissertation, a cultural history of Coca-Cola 
television advertising that he called “The Real 
Thing.” He continues as an assistant professor 
of radio-tv-film at Texas Christian U. in Fort 
Worth. Anne Chenicek Freeman is program 
manager of the AIDS Prevention program for 
the County Public Health Dept. in Dallas, Tex. 
... Susan Shauger, M.A.T., received the J.D. 
degree from Western New England Coll. Sch. of 
Law May 18. While attending law school, she 
was elected to the steering committee of the 
Women’s Law Assn. and was elected class 
representative to the Student Bar Assn. She is a 
candidate for the Ed.D. degree at U. Massachu- 
setts Sch. of Education. Since 1970 she has 
been employed as principal and as a teacher by 
the Buckland-Shelburne Regional Sch. 


1968 

Peter Blood, a nurse clinician at the Philadel- 
phia Child Guidance Clinic CPCGC); has been 
promoted to day nurse clinician coordinator. 
Peter has led anumber of continuing education 
programs on the treatment of eating disorders 
and other psychosomatic disorders, and has a 
private family therapy practice with the PCGC 
Professional Services Group, Inc... . Since 


March 1 Bill Faber has been education direc- 
tor of the Oberlin Consumers’ Cooperative, the 
organization that owns and operates the Co-op 
Bookstore. This summer he worked in the 
Office of Chaplains preparing a program for 
student volunteers in the Lorain County 
schools and social agencies and serving as 
consultant in creative writing to the Lorain 
County Board of Education. Address: 111 E. 
Lorain St., Apt. 30, Oberlin, OH 44074. Phone 
(216) 774-2024.... CORRECTION: Paula 
Finke Gordon’s company, Straight Furrow Pro- 
duction Co., did not move to Birmingham, Ala., 
where they have been located for the past eight 
years. They moved into a new studio in Bir- 
mingham, an old movie theater that they have 
renovated into one of the largest film and video 
production studios in the South. In addition, 
after nine years as partners in the company, 
Paula and Bill Russell (°68 Stanford U.) were 
married at Christmas-time last year. . . . Roger 
Goodman, an M.Div. degree candidate, has 
been named the Albert W. Palmer Fellow at the 
Chicago Theological Seminary for the next two 
years. .. . Mieko Kamii, assistant professor in 
psychology at Wheelock Coll., has been given 
the first Cynthia Longfellow Teaching Recogni- 
tion Award at Wheelock. The award is given to 
a junior faculty member who exhibits excel- 
lence in teaching and a strong connection to 
students. . . . Susan Mandiberg, her husband, 
Richard Harris, and their daughter, Robin, 4, 
have moved into a 100-year-old former farm- 
house, 10 minutes from downtown Portland, 
Oreg. Susan is professor of law at Lewis & Clark 
Law Sch. in Portland. . . . Eve Roshevsky and 
Barry Drogin, opera composer and engineering 
teacher, were married May 26 in New York City. 
Carolyn Bloom and Claudia Menza held the 
huppa during the ceremony. At the reception 
Eve sang “I! Am My Beloved’s” from Barry’s 
song cycle for her, and composers Mark Steven 
Brooks, Gil Robbins, Beth Anderson, and Mark 
Lampaniello wrote or contributed music played 
by the group String Fever. Barry’s piano piece 
“Eve and Dawn” was performed by Nicholas 
Underhill. The couple continues to live in the 
West Village, with their two pianos and one 
Golden Siamese, Amber. 


1969 

William Edwards and Ann (Zener 67) have a 
daughter, Lucy Renée Edwards, born June 10. 
... Deborah L. Haines received the Ph.D. 
degree in history from U. Chicago. Her disserta- 
tion was on the role of the traditional learned 
professions in the urban frontier during the 
mid-19th century. ... Rabbi Paul Kaplan is 
associate rabbi at congregation Beth Israel in 
Houston, Tex. For the past five years he was 
rabbi at Temple Beth El of Knoxville, Tenn. 
... Roberta Leinwand Opper recently be- 
came director of social work at Henrico Doc- 
tors Hospital in Richmond, Va. Peter is clinical 
supervisor at Jewish Family Services of Rich- 
mond. Mark is almost 11 years old and Erica is 
3%. ... Peter Martyn works on both the for- 
eign and national desks as copy editor at the 
Toronto Star. Previously, he worked for two 
years as assistant news editor at the Toronto 
Sun, and was managing editor of the Orange- 
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ville Banner and news editor at the Tottenham 
News. He spent four years free-lancing in South 
America and has had articles and photographs 
published in Canada, the U.S., and several for- 
eign countries. 


Peter Martyn ‘69 


1970 


Joan Anderson has moved from Oberlin, 
where she was doing free-lance work as a gra- 
phic designer/photographer, to Cummington, 
Mass., where she plans to pursue a similar 
career... . D. Steven Conkle is recuperating 
at home in Reynoldsburg, Ohio, following a 
motorcycle crash on the freeway east of Colum- 
bus, Ohio. . .. Dan Dorfman and Laurie Zoloth 
were married Aug. 17 in Berkeley, Calif. Jona- 
than Seidel ’77 planned to attend. Laurie has 
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two sons, Noah, 9, and Matthew, 12. In addition 
to being the rabbi of Congregation B'nai Israel 
in Vallejo, Calif., Dan is pursuing a master’s 
degree in English with a concentration in crea- 
tive writing at San Francisco State U. His inter- 
ests are playwriting and criticism. Address: 
1104 Euclid, Berkeley, CA 94708. Phone (415) 
525-4388. .. . Scott Gassler is assistant pro- 
fessor in the Dept. of Economics and Business 
Adminstration (headed by Barney Lentz) at 
Ursinus Coll. He is the author of The Economics 
of Nonprofit Enterprise (see “Books,” Summer 
1986 OAM). He and his wife, Vicki Roberts- 
Gassler, his stepdaughter Vandi Frame, and 
15-month-old son Gregory Charles Roberts- 
Gassler live at 30 Sixth Ave., Collegeville, PA 
19426... . Steve Goulden and Miriam Clark 
were married June 8 in the Brooklyn Botanical 
Gardens. Steve is an attorney for the New York 
City Law Dept. Miriam is an attorney for Eisner 
& Levy, a public interest law firm. Address: 137 
Hoyt St., Brooklyn, NY 11217... . Bruce Hen- 
derson completed the D.A. degree in writing at 
SUNY at Albany and is now teaching composi- 
tion and serving as assistant director of the 
writing center at Rollins Coll. Address: Rollins 
College, English Dept., 1000 Holt Ave., Winter 
Park, FL 32789-4499. . . . Last April Phil Koch 
had his second solo show at the Meredith Long 
Gallery in Houston. In June he was invited to 
paint in the Edward Hopper studio in Truro on 
Cape Cod and in September his landscape 
paintings were included in the “New Talent in 
American Landscape” exhibit at the Katharina 
Rich Perlow Gallery in New York City... . 
Glenn Looman, M.A.T., has been named the 
recipient of the Hostetler Chair for Excellence 
in Teaching for the 1986-87 academic year at 
the Laurel Sch. in Shaker Heights, Ohio, where 
he is director of lower-school mathematics and 
science. ... Susan Titus recently bought a 
house in Sacramento and married a fellow 
school psychologist with the Elk Grove Unified 
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) Koch '70 


Sch. District, Manuel Penaloza. She continues 
her interests in bicycling, backpacking, garden- 
ing, literature, and music. She and her husband 
plan to take a second trip to Peru next summer. 
... Laura von Doenhoff and Jack Morrissey 
were married at the First Unitarian Church in 
Rochester, N.Y., July 5. Oboist Priscilla Todd 
Brown ’69, harpist Grace Wong Henshaw, and 
violinist Louise Shackelton (wife of Kamran 
Ince ’82), provided music. In attendance were 
Phyllis Guernsey von Doenhoff ’42, Jim ’39 and 
Eleanor Cook Guernsey ’38, Rick ’66 and Margie 
Rosowski Hallmark ’72, and Rob Brown ’67. A 
cardiologist, Laura continues her private prac- 
tice of echocardiography as well as teaching at 
U. Rochester. She also plays oboe with a 
woodwind quintet. Jack is a management con- 
sultant in computer systems at Kodak and is an 
avid sailor. They are remodeling their home 
near Durand-Eastman Park at 1445 Portland 
Ave., Rochester, NY 14621. Phone (716) 266- 
8004. ... Elizabeth Zitrin has a son, Jacob 
Luther Adler, born Nov. 5, 1985. 


Ba 


Nancy Darrow and David Whiteside were 
married June 14 at the Case Estates in Weston, 
Mass. Oberlinians attending were Joan Nach- 
man Lane °72 and Barbara Martin ’73. Guy 
VanDuser ’70 provided the music. Nancy is an 
administrator and therapist at the Worcester 
(Mass.) Youth Guidance Center, a children’s 
outpatient mental health center. David is a 
management consultant with the firm McBer in 
Boston. . . . Ken and Judi (Miller ’72) Glasser 
and their children, Daniel, 8, and Rebecca, 4, 
have moved into anew home in Burke, Va. Ken 
continues as a software engineer for Engineer- 
ing Research Assn. in McLean, Va. Judi con- 
tinues her private practice as a clinical psy- 
chologist in Springfield. .. . Katherine Ham- 
mond, an assistant professor at U. Massachu- 
setts Medical Center, has developed a new test 
that allows researchers to separate the effects 
of tobacco smoke from the effects of other 
atmosphenic pollutants. They key to the test is 
a sampling device, designed by Katherine, 
using a series of filters arranged so that they are 
able to collect all traces of nicotine without 
being affected by other pollutants. . . . Steve 
Suloway is a free-lance translator/copywriter/ 
journalist and traveler, based in Kyoto... . 
(Marjorie ) Lee Watson Cassidy received the 
J.D. degree from Catholic U. Law Sch. in May 
1984, and now practices tax and securities law 
in Washington, D.C., with her husband. They 
celebrated their eighth wedding anniversary 
June 22, 1986, with the birth of their first child, 
Veronica Langtry Cassidy. 


1972 

Bob Anderson completed the doctorate in 
adult education at Columbia U. and has joined 
the management development staff at Salomon 
Brothers, Inc. He lives on the west side of Man- 
hattan.... Vie Guerrieri is an area sales 
manager for the ROLM/IBM Corp. He and his 
wife, Nelli, have a son, Matthew, born Jan. 16. 
Address: 26937 Hayward Blvd., “107, Hayward, 
CA 94542. Phone (408) 986-2114. . - . Johanna 
Seltz and Jerry Seelen ‘73 have a son, Nathan- 
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iel Kelly Seelen, born Nov. 21, 1985. Johanna is 
on leave from her job as a newspaper editor, 
Jerry is a senior associate at Jung-Brannen 
Associates Architects. They live in Boston. 
... David Shipley is visiting professor at Ohio 
State U. Coll. of Law for the 1986-87 academic 
year. 


1973 


Rebecca Armstrong and Joel Kostman have a 
daughter, Quinn Rose Kostman, born May 
8... . Mary Baroni plans to complete her dis- 
sertation research in human development and 
family studies this year at Cornell U., where she 
has been a graduate student for the past two 
years. During that time she has also been a 
fellow with the National Center for Clinical 
Infant Programs. . . . State Senator Lee Fisher 
made his singing debut at Blossom Music Cen- 
ter in July with the Michael Stanley Band 
(MSB). His performance of the song “Strike Up 
the Band,” was the result of an agreement 
made three weeks earlier between Fisher and 
Michael Stanley when they both attended the 


Rock ‘n’ Roll Hall of Fame and Museum cele- 
bration held in front of the Terminal Tower on 
Public Square in Cleveland. After all the politi- 
cians spoke, including Fisher, MSB played. 
Fisher then turned to Stanley and said, “What 
the heck, I'd give up the Senate to be a rock ’n’ 
roll star.” That’s when Stanley invited him to 
sing with the band. Lee is currently serving his 
sixth year in the Ohio legislature and is unop- 
posed for reelection this November. He also 
serves as the statewide chairman of the Ohio 
Governor’s Council, an advisory group of Gov. 
Celeste’s key financial supporters. . . . Loraine 
Gardner and Daniel Dolgin have a son, Samuel 
Adam Dolgin-Gardner, born July 6. He joins his 
four-year-old brother Benjamin. . . . Chris Lar- 
son Rowan and Mike ’74 are expecting their 
fifth child. Mike is planning to start his own 
company in the field of aerospace communica- 
tions. Address: 48 Birkdale, Bedford, NH 03102. 
... After nearly five years in Chicago Lucy 
Marks returned to the East with her husband, 
Scott Sprinzen, and their 18-month-old son, 
Alexander. Scott works for Standard and Poor’s 
Corp. as a rating analyst, and Lucy has a part- 
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time cataloguing job at the Pierpont Morgan 
Library. .. . Rich Orloff made his debut as a 
playwright when “Other People’s Problems,” a 
collection of eight short plays, received its 
world premiere at the Ensemble Studio Thea- 
tre/L.A. this summer. The L.A. Weekly wrote, 
“Rich Orloff’s writing shows an ironic comedic 
flair.” Dramalogue, a weekly Los Angeles trade 
paper wrote, “Orloff has an excellent sense of 
theatrical dialogue and a vision of humanity 
worth voicing.” . . . This summer Nicasio Ver 
Paraiso performed in the theater production 
“Between Wind” at the Lenox Arts Center in 
Massachusetts. ... Joseph T. Rouse has 
been promoted to associate professor (with 
tenure ) of philosophy and science at Wesleyan 
U. ... Jenny Stone finished her first year as 
director of clinical training and assistant pro- 
fessor in the psychology department at Missis- 
sippi State U.... For one year Diane Yu is 
special assistant to the U.S. Trade Representa- 
tive in the Executive Office of the President. 
Diane was selected as one of 11 White House 
Fellows for 1986-87 by President Reagan. The 
program was begun 22 years ago by President 
Johnson and affords a limited number of young 
Americans a chance to work in the Executive 
Branch of the government as special assistants 
to cabinet secretaries and in White House 
offices. 


1974 

Actor Dwight Collins has a joint appointment 
in Oberlin’s Black Studies and Theater and 
Dance departments for the spring semester of 
the 1986-86 school year. . . . After a career asa 
theater director and producer in New York and 
Los Angeles, Philip Himberg is now a licensed 
acupuncturist in California and Oregon and has 
recently set up private practice in Portland. He 
is also co-director and teacher at the Oregon 
Coll. of Oriental Medicine, the only school in 
the state to train people in traditional Chinese 
medicine, acupuncture, and Chinese herbol- 
ogy. Address: 5835 S.E. Yamhill, Portland, OR 
97215. ... Deb Lambert and Doug Steinfeld 
were married Oct. 19, 1985, in Wellesley, Mass. 
Deb recently left her job as managing editor of 
Digital Design magazine and is now marketing 
communication specialist at Stratus Computer, 
where Doug is an engineer. Address: 254 May- 
nard Rd., Sudbury, MA 01776... Beverly 
McCoy Michaels and Geoffrey have a son, Eric 
William Michaels, born May 25. He joins his 
sister, Julia, who will be seven years old Dec. 
17.... Richard Suddath completed a psy- 
chiatric training program at U. Colorado Health 
Sciences Center in July. He recently began a 
two-year appointment as a clinical research 
fellow at the National Inst. of Mental Health in 
the neurosciences branch. He is engaged to 
Arlene Hegg, who is also a clinical research 
fellow. .. . Since last October Mitchell Weiss 
has been the company manager of Broadway’s 
longest-running show, A Chorus Line. He con- 
tinues to work for producer Joseph Papp on 
The Mystery of Edwin Drood, this year’s Tony 
winner for best musical. In July he directed 
West Side Story at SUNY-Plattsburgh and the 
following month he recorded one of his songs 
on a new album for an ex-"'Village People” 
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member. ... Carolyn Whitman has been 
teaching mathematics, remedial English, and 
English to speakers of other languages. She 
works at an inner-city high school and com- 
munity school in Miami, Fla. She is one of two 
Anglo teachers in Dade County who speaks 
Creole. She hopes to teach Japanese language 
and culture next year. 


Dwight Collins ’74 


ple” member. . . . Carolyn Whitman has been 
teaching mathematics, remedial English, and 
English to speakers of other languages to stu- 
dents at an inner-city high school and com- 
munity school in Miami, Fla. She is one of two 
Anglo teachers in Dade County who speaks 
Creole. She hopes to teach Japanese language 
and culture next year. 


1975 


Mark Conrad has been promoted to vice pres- 
ident, secretary, and general counsel of Aero- 
quip in Jackson, Mich. He had served as secre- 
tary and general counsel since joining the 
company Jan. 1. Before that he was on the legal 
staff of Libbey-Owens-Ford Co., Aeroquip’s 
parent firm based in Toledo, Ohio. . . . Peter 
Hickman and Marjorie have a daughter, Kath- 
ryn Eleanore, born Jan. 15. She joins brothers, 
Karl, 6, and Joseph, 3%. ... Susan Sheldon 
and Charu Choudhari were married May 3 at 
the M.I.T. Chapel in Cambridge, Mass. Obies in 
attendance were bridesmaids Gail Golger 
and Susan Weiner, and organist James 
Christie. Susan and Charu reside in Setauket, 
Long Island, N.Y. . . . In May Susan Dean Van 
de Water received the M.D. degree from U. 
Texas Health Science Center at San Antonio. 


1976 


Barbara Cochran has been appointed execu- 
tive director of the Rice Design Alliance (RDA) 
in Houston, Tex. An organization established in 
1973 to help create public awareness of the 
natural and man-made environment, RDA offers 
lecture series, symposia, and home tours. They 
publish the journal Cite: The Architecture and 
Design Review of Houston. ... Alexa Hand 
and her husband, Andy Ditton, were expecting 
their first child in August. Alexa is completing 

‘! research in history at U. Chicago 


and Andy is director of Chicago’s Local Initia- 
tives Support Corp. Address: 1317 Greenwood, 
Evanston, IL 60201... . Craig Shopneck, wife 
Bonnie Nagel, and daughter, Leah, born Novem- 
ber 1985, have moved to Napoleon, Ohio, a 
small community 45 miles southwest of Toledo. 
Craig has recently joined the Toledo Trust Co., 
a regional bank headquartered in Toledo, as 
regional trust officer. 


Barbara G. Cochran ’76 


1977 


Patricia Black delivered a paper, “The Old 
and the New in the Chanson de Guillaume,” at 
the 21st International Medieval Congress, which 
took place in Michigan this summer. . . . The 
Mac Group, an international management con- 
sulting firm, has promoted Gail Breslow to 
senior associate in the firm’s Cambridge, Mass., 
office. Since joining the firm in 1983, she has 
assisted companies in a variety of industries, 
including chemical distribution, financial ser- 
vices, and health care, in developing and 
implementing strategies and organizational 
change to improve profitability... . Joseph L. 
Graves, Jr., is finishing the Ph.D. degree in 
ecology and evolutionary biology at Wayne 
State U.... Deborah Goldberg has joined 
the law offices of Robert Dini in Winnetka, III. 
She is the entire litigation and traffic section of 
the general practice firm. Work phone: (312) 
441-5770... . Jill Herman Grossman and 
Wayne Grossman have a son, Jacob Joseph, 
born Feb. 4. One week later, Jill was made a 
partner in her law firm, Robbins and Green. In 
April, Marti Moody Jacobs visited Jill, Wayne, 
and Jake in Phoenix. . . . Cortland Hill works 
as an environmental specialist and plays water 
polo in Tallahassee, Fla. He recently conversed 
with Ann Silversmith 78, who is doing laser 
spectroscopy in San Jose, Calif... . Quentin 
Hope has resigned as executive director for 
Kanza Society, Inc., the nonprofit corporation 
in Kansas that owns and operates KANZ-KZNA- 
FM, public radio for the High Plains. In August 
he began a two-year program at the Yale Sch. 
of Management and Organization for the mas- 
ter’s of public and private management degree, 


a combined degree in business and public 
administration. Replacing him is Judy Seligson 
81, who began work at KANZ in August 1981 
and, most recently, has worked as station 
manager. (See Class of 1981)... . Paula Sil- 
verman, postdoctoral fellow in the depart- 
ment of medicine at Case Western Reserve U. 
Sch. of Medicine, has been awarded the Judith 
Graham Pool Postgraduate Research Fellow- 
ship by the National Hemophilia Foundation. 
The award supports her research “Modulation 
of Plasminogen Activator and Plasminogen 
Activator Inhibitor from Human Endothelia 
Cells.” ... Robin Wallace received a post- 
doctoral fellowship for 1986-87 at the Inst. for 
Research in the Humanities at U. Wisconsin/ 
Madison. He plans to use the time to work ona 
second book—a study of aesthetics and her- 
meneutics in early 19th-century music. His first 
book, Beethoven's Critics, was to be published 
by Cambridge U. Press this fall. 


1978 

Les Bodian and Melanie Isis were married 
June 5 in Rockville, Md. Witnessing the event 
were Gary Delp ‘77 and Suzie Elder. Les con- 
tinues to work on his dissertation. Address: 
9019 Manchester Rd., Silver Spring, MD 20901. 
... Alan Jay Cohen is a senior fellow and 


- assistant director of the evaluation unit at the 


Inst. of Pennsylvania Hospital in Philadelphia. 
His first professional publication, “The Neu- 
ropsychiatric Syndrome of a Psychomotor Sei- 
zure Disorder in Shakespeare’s Othello, The 
Moor of Venice,” appeared in the winter 1986 
issue of the Jefferson Journal of Psychiatry. 
... Lori Ginzberg and Joel Steiker '77 have a 
new address: 4813 Beaumont Ave., Philadel- 
phia, PA 19143. Phone (215) 726-6832. . . . After 
4! years, Deborah Glosser Taub has left the 
Washington, D.C., consulting firm of Cornell, 
Pelcovits & Brenner Economists, Inc., where 
she was project manager and special assistant 
to the president, to become a full-time student 
again. She is now pursuing the M.A. degree in 
college student personnel at U. Maryland, Col- 
lege Park... . Emily Harris and Jim Ridler 
were marnied in Chicago April 12. Joining in the 
celebration were Margaret Harris °84, Lisa 
Horowitz, Laura Kahn, Kate Lehrman, Lori 
Ginzburg, Deborah Luskin and Tim Shafer, 
Jan Rutherdale, Beth Lange, Margie Green- 
field, Matt Slepin, Debby Salem, Tom Ro- 
senstiel, Juli Lundell, Nancy Joseph, Kathy 
Rausch Henchey, Gail Rubin and Terry God- 
love, both '77, David Gersch, Peter Kassen, 
Joel Steiker, Steve Lepler, and Ramie Lip- 
eles Lepler. . .. Ann Hochberg and Howard 
Weinstein were married June 1 at her parents’ 
home in Newton Centre, Mass. Attending the 
wedding were Oberlinians Joyce Bablini May, 
Janis White, Nancy Wagman, Ned Rothen- 
berg, and Lois Ellison. After having worked in 
the fisheries field for several years using her 
graduate degree in oceanography, Ann is back 
in school studying law at Northeastern U. She 
hopes to combine her interest in ocean science 
and law. Howard is an associate professor of 
pediatrics at Harvard Medical Sch. and is on the 
staff at Children’s Hospital and Dana Farber 
Cancer Inst. in Boston. ... Mark Hoerr and 
Elizabeth Lufburrow were married June 21 on 
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Whidbey Island, outside of Seattle, Wash.. 
where they are both enrolled in residency pro- 
grams in psychiatry. ... Sally Husson and 
Paul Schoff were married May 25 in Nativity 
Lutheran Church, Allentown, Pa. Sally is an 
attorney with Frank, Frank, Penn & Berg. Paul is 
pastor of Nativity Lutheran Church. He is pur- 
suing the D.Div. degree from Drew U. They 
reside in New Tripoli, Pa... . Lisa Johnson 
has added Ponder to her name in memory of 
both her paternal and maternal family trees. 
Her legal name is now Lisa Kathleen Johnson 
Ponder. . . . Paul Kimlicka received the M.A. 
degree in Chinese literature in May from Indi- 
ana U. His thesis was about irony and sarcasm 
in a classical novel. He is now studying interna- 
tion! finance and plans to return to China next 
year.... Howard Metzenberg and Patrice 
Robitaille were married June 7 at Hilltop near 
Spring Green, Wis. Other Oberlin alumni attend- 
ing were Anne Winkler °79, Brian Rittenhouse 
‘79, and Carole Metzenberg Monill 54. Address: 
Dept. of Economics, U. Wisconsin, Madison, WI 
53706. ...On June 8 in York, Pa., Charles 
Reilly and his wife, Jum, celebrated their third 
wedding anniversary with Lloyd Anderson "65 
and Martha Tenney ‘82. Charles and Lloyd are 
co-compilers (with Martha’s assistance) of 
The That Sign Language Dictionary, Book One, 
Bangkok: Thai Wattana Phanich Press, 1986. 
(See “Books” in a future issue of the OAM.) 
Charles and Jum have moved from Thailand to 
P.O. Box 29531, Washington, DC 20017-0731. 


1979 


Philippa Jane Benson teaches technical writ- 
ing at Jiao Tong U. in Shanghai, China... . 
David H. Brown recently returned from a 
research trip in Havana, where he studied Afro- 
Cuban dance with the Conjunto Folklorico 
Nacional and documented Afro-Cuban religious 
practices. He is now working on his doctoral 
dissertation in American Studies at Yale U., an 
ethonographic/art historical study titled: “Gar- 
den in the Machine: Afro-Cuban Sacred Art, 
Religion, and Performance in Urban New York 
and New Jersey.” Address: 539 Orange St. “4, 
New Haven, CT 06511....Amy Fried and 
James Katz '81 have a new address: 5737 
Holden St., Apt. D, Pittsburgh, PA 15232. Jim 
graduated from Case Western Reserve U. Med- 
ical Sch. Amy is continuing in the doctoral pro- 
gram in organizational studies at U. Pittsburgh. 
_.. Ron Friedman graduated from New York 
U. law school and has moved to Boston. Two 
summers of law-firm work convinced him to 
leave the lawyering to someone else. He now 
works for Bain & Co., a management consult- 
ing company... . Wilma Friedman received 
the Ph.D. degree from Rockefeller U. in June. 
Her research centered on determining that 
specific environmental stimuli regulate neuro- 
nal development. She will continue her re- 
search in molecular biology in Uppsala, Swe- 
den... . Keith Herndon intends to complete 
the M.B.A. degree at Suffolk U. in December. He 
programs computers for Fidelity Investments 
and is doing volunteer work at the local 
Museum of Transportation. He has also joined 
4 troupe of Morris Dancers. Address: 39 Revere 
St.. Boston, MA 02114. Phone (617) 570-4246 
(day), 523-8130 (evenings).... Paul Kahn 
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Wilma Friedman ’79 


has received the M.B.A. degree from New York 
U. He is now a staff analyst for the New York 
City Dept. of Transportation and volunteers for 
Gay Men’s Health Crisis. Address: 255 W. 10th 
St., New York, NY 10014....Chris Leary 
completed the Ph.D. degree at U. Michigan in 
May 1985 and has been teaching mathematics 
at Oberlin Coll. for the past year. Address: 64 E. 
College-2, Oberlin, OH 44074. Phone (216) 774- 
2360... . Phillip Longman is research direc- 
tor of a Washington, D.C.-based organization 
called Americans for Generational Equity 
(AGE). He is also writing a book about genera- 
tional equity. ... Deborah Lund has an ap- 
pointment as lecturer in German and director 
of German House at Oberlin. She received the 
Ph.D. degree this year from Washington U. at 
St. Louis and has held a Fulbright-Hays fellow- 
ship and an Olin fellowship for women. ... Bo 
Ramsey and the Slickers have released their 
third album, Northwind, on their own label, 3rd 
Street Records. Phil Maass, their sound tech- 
nician, helped produce the album. The band 
performs in lowa, Wisconsin, Illinois, Missouri, 
Michigan, and Ohio. .. . Ed Milner and Cyn- 
thia Eden were married Dec. 29, 1985, at Cyn- 
thia’s sister's house. Ed’s father performed the 
ceremony and his brother, Chris, was best man. 
After the wedding, the couple honeymooned at 
Big Sur and Monterey, Calif. Ed began a new job 
as a process engineer last November with Sig- 
mans Optoelectronics Division in Cupertino, 
Calif... . After the rain stopped and before 
they were evicted Leah Postman and Ste- 
phen Voltz exchanged vows in a backyard 
ceremony. Among wedding guests signing their 
witness certificate on Oct. 13 were Leah Freed 
‘76, Dawn Durning-Hammond, Harlan Shays, 
and Mike Trisolini. Leah and Stephen are in 
their new home in the woods: 14 Cottage Ave., 
P.O. Box 491, Norfolk, MA 02056. Phone (617) 
533-8517... . Atthe end of 1985, after six years 
of research in underwater acoustics at U. Texas 
at Austin, Jim Ratliff announced his retire- 
ment as a physicist. This fall, after several 
months of relaxing in Seattle with Michelle Brot 


‘82, he has “indulged his interest in radical 
political economy,” he says, by entering a Ph.D. 
degree program in economics. For the next five 
years or so he can be reached through the 
Dept. of Economics, U. California, Berkeley, CA 
94720. ... Robert Schaller and Dawn Wheat- 
ley were married April 19 at the Park Slope 
United Methodist Church in Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Attending the wedding was David Barrett 77. 
The couple honeymooned in St. Maarten and 
have since moved into a newly renovated co- 
op apartment building at 348 Twelfth St., #2L, 
Brooklyn, NY 11215. He is deputy director for 
management planning and analysis for the 
New York City Dept. of Parks and Recreation. 
She teaches at the Ethical Culture Sch. in Man- 
hattan. ... Tom Stoffregen works for a re- 
search and development firm in the Washing- 
ton, D.C. area, developing the NASA space 
station. This year his photographs were select- 
ed for two juried exhibitions; in one they 
received honorable mention. In 1987 he antici- 
pates entry in two more shows, including his 
first solo exhibition. ... This spring Nell 
Wright received the Ph.D. degree from U. 
Pennsylvania. 


1980 


Cynthia Cotts runs the fact-checking depart- 
ment at The Village Voice. Her fiction and book 
reviews have appeared in Telescope, Gargoyle, 
Appearances, Art & Artists, and the Columbus 
Dispatch. . . . Margaret Crane plans to grad- 
uate from Massachusetts Coll. of Art in Janu- 
ary, where she has been studying painting and 
photography. She recently bought an old house 
in Cambridge, Mass. . . . Carrie DiLorenzo is 
in a graduate program in medical illustration in 
Augusta, Ga. . . . Michael Duffy is a Washing- 
ton correspondent for Time magazine. He pre- 
viously worked for two years as a reporter for 
Defense Week, a Washington newsletter on mil- 
itary policies. ... Arlin Eichenbaum Kazez 
and Dan have a son, Benjamin Hershel Kazez, 
born June 11. Dan is assistant professor of 
music at Wittenberg U. Address: 221 W. 
McCreight Ave., Springfield, OH 45504. Phone 
(513) 325-7680. . . . Rich Fisel escaped Stan- 
ford U. with only major injuries and his Ph.D. 
degree in physics. He recently moved to Bos- 
ton, where he works in a medical imaging 
research program at Massachusetts General 
Hospital. He is particularly interested in using 
metabolic levels in the brain to study learning 
disabilities. Rich continues to play folk music 
and jazz. Address: 1645 Commonwealth Ave. 
“1, Brighton, MA02135. . . . Cris Orengo is an 
attorney with the New York City Dept. of Inves- 
tigation. He is involved in the criminal investi- 
gation and prosecution of municipal and white- 
collar corruption. .. . After having graduated 
from Washington U. Sch. of Medicine in St. 
Louis, Mo., with Ph.D. and M.D. degrees, 
Michael Seiden is currently a first-year resi- 
dent at the Massachusetts General Hospital in 
Boston. His wife, Jean Lambert Seiden, has a 
music/business degree from Indiana U. in 
Bloomington, and a master’s degree of data 
processing from Washington U....Laurene 
St Germain is an associate with the law firm of 
Hawkins, Delafield and Wood. Address: 215 
East 68th St., “9G, New York, NY 10021... . 
David Weir is amember of the Center of Theo- 
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logical Inquiry in Princeton, N.J. A revision of 
the dissertation that he submitted to U. Saint 
Andrews in 1984 will be published by Oxford U. 
Press in 1987 as The Origins of the Federal 
Theology in Sixteenth Century Reformation 
Thought. 


1981 


Shawn Banner is a free-lance fashion illustra- 
tor, a graduate student in illustration at the 
Fashion Inst. of Technology, and a part-time 
box office worker at the Joyce Theater in New 
York City. . . . Schon Beechler has received a 
Fulbright scholarship to conduct dissertation 
research in Japan on the personnel policies of 
Japanese multinational corporations. Address: 
CORE, New Akasaka Corporas “703, 8-12-4 
Akasaka, Minato-ku, Tokyo 107... . Peggy 
Bowler Lindsey is a hospital chaplain at St. 
Francis Medical Center in Monroe, La. . . . Liz 
Conway has a Congressional Fellowship on 
Women and Public Policy, sponsored by the 
research arm of the Congressional Women’s 
Caucus. For the past two years she has been a 
graduate student at the Hubert H. Humphrey 
Inst. of Public Affairs, U. Minnesota. .. . Scott 
Duncanson has moved from Atlanta, Ga., to 
Columbus, Ohio, where he is enrolled in gradu- 


tate U.... Jo (“B.J.”) 


Ensign Bowdler recently completed the mas- 
ter’s degree as family nurse practitioner from 
the Medical Coll. of Virginia and is now running 
the Cross-Over Health Clinic at the Richmond 
(Va. ) Street Center, serving the city’s homeless- 
person population. Her husband of three years, 
Charles, is a student at Union Seminary in 
Richmond. .. . Ken Fairfax and Nyetta Yar- 
kin were married by Kim Beach '57 at the 
Arlington (Va.) Unitarian Church June 30. 
Nyetta, who received the MLIS degree from U. 
California, Berkeley, in August 1985, is working 
at Pacific Presbyterian Medical Center Library 
in San Francisco. Ken is co-founder and presi- 
dent of Fairfax-Roe Corp., an information sys- 
tems consulting firm. Ken’s co-workers at FRC 
include Liz Parrott ’80 and Melina Linder 83. 
Address: 405 Serrano Dr. ”10E, San Francisco, 
CA 94132....Jane Feldman received the 
M.D. degree from New York Medical Coll. in 
June. She received the Stephen P. Jewett M.D. 
Award for greatest interest and proficiency in 
the field of psychiatry. She is one of 12 people 
in the country selected to begin a new five-year 
experimental residency training program com- 
bining pediatrics, psychiatry, and child psychi- 
atry. She began that program at the Albert 
Einstein Coll. of Medicine in July. ... Mary 
Fluke graduated from the North Carolina State 
U. Sch. of Veterinary Medicine. She is now 
doing an internship at the Coll. of Veterinary 
Medicine at Purdue U. Address: 3400 Woodmar 
Ct., West Lafayette, IN 47906. .. . While Rob 
Groesbeck’s wife Pat Jorgenson was away at 
Smith Coll. working on her M.S.W. degree this 
summer, Rob and a friend fulfilled one of Rob’s 
lifelong dreams by paddling an 18%-foot canoe 
from Montreal, Quebec, to Old Fort William 
(now Thunder Bay), Ontario—1,081 miles in 
59% days. Rob did the research for the trip as a 
Winter Term project during his sophomore 
year at Oberlin. Address: 1425 Dobson, Evan- 
ston, IL 60202. . .. Laurie Gutmann has begun 
an internship at Hamot Medical Center in Erie. 
She and her husband, Leroy Korb, live at 2222 
James St., Erie, PA 16506. . . . After a summer 
internship at GTE, Amy M. Hayes has begun 
her second year of an M.B.A. program at the 
Amos Tuck Sch. Address: c/o The Amos Tuck 
Sch., Dartmouth Coll., Hanover, NH 03755. . . . 
Elizabeth Kaufman and Harry S. Swartzwelder 
were married May 31 at the Conservatory 
Gardens in Central Park, New York City. Oberlin- 
ians in attendance were: Deborah Artman, 
Dorothy Barnhouse '80, Mark and Peggy 
(Keyes ) Kuras, Karen Levy, and Lissa Low- 
enstein. Address: 1105 North Gregson St., 
Durham, NC 27701... . Peggy Keyes and Mark 
Kuras were married Aug. 17, 1985, in Sheeps- 
cott, Maine. Obies present were Sika Berger, 
Jessica Gandolf ’80, and Susanna Gandolf ’89. 
Peggy has begun work at a psychiatric day- 
treatment program, after having completed the 
MLS. degree in social work at Columbia U, Mark 
is pursuing the Ph.D. degree in clinical psy- 
chology at the New Sch. for Social Research. 
... Judy Seligson has been appointed execu- 
tive director of the Kanza Society, Inc., replac- 
ing Quentin Hope ‘77, who resigned from the 
position Aug. 21. The Kanza Society is a non- 
profit organization that owns and operates 
KANZ/KZNA-FM, public radio. Currently 


sta- 


tion manager, Judy began work at KANZ in 
August 1981. Recently she completed a year- 
long training program in station management, 
one of seven such grants awarded nationally 
by the Corp. for Public Broadcasting in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Quentin’s resignation came when 
he decided to enroll in graduate school this fall. 
(See Class of 1977.)...Alan J. Steinberg 
recently joined the new law firm of Karlowitz 
Hoffman & Brodbeck in Pittsburgh as an asso- 
ciate. He previously was an associate with 
Berkman Ruslander Pohl Lieber & Engel. . . . 
Monica Swihart and James DeCoster 80 were 
married June 6 in the Great Smoky Mountain 
National Park. Obies attending were Sara 
Bloom, Jonathan Joseph ’80, Jane Lincoln, 
Janet Morrison ’82, Angela Moskow ’82, Steve 
Ocone, Tony Pettinato ’80, Dorah Rosen 80, 
Bonnie Southworth, Michael Udelson, and 
Andy Weinberg. Monicais aregional planner/ 
landscape architect consultant at a Dept. of 
Energy lab. James is studying ecology at U. 
Tennessee in Knoxville. Address: 520 Sutters 
Mill Lane, Knoxville, TN 37909. . . . Karen Weis- 
blatt’s personal account of the Chernobyl 
nuclear accident was featured in the May 19 
edition of Newsweek magazine. Karen was 
doing language studies in Kiev when the inci- 
dent occurred. . . . Regina Wilson is working 
as a registered assistant at Merill-Lynch. She 


planned to begin work on the master’s degree 


in accounting this fall. . . . Imelda Yeung Pow- 
ers, who recently received the Ph.D. degree in 
operations research at Yale U., now teaches in 
the mathematics department at Connecticut 
Coll. Address: 4, Winchester Rd., New London, 
CT 06320. 


Alan J. Steinberg §1 


1982 


Juan Alurralde received the master of archi- 
tecture degree from Harvard U. Graduate Sch. 
of Design in June. ... Laura Barrett-Ray is 
enrolled in the M.S.W. degree program at 
Washington U. Steven ‘80 received the M.A. 
degree in counseling psychology from South- 
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ern Illinois U. in August and is pursuing the 
Ph.D. degree and working as a program man- 
ager and therapist at Franklin & Williamson 
County Mental Health Center. They celebrated 
their fourth wedding anniversary in June. . . . 
Paul Bech and Polly C. Dressler were married 
June 7 in Swarthmore, Pa. They were lab 
partners in a high-school physics class. Obies 
in attendance were Bernice Nadler and Eric 
and Kay Fowler Dressler, both’77. . . . Joanna 
Fein and John Flagler were married in Casco, 
Maine, June 21. In attendance were Kevin 
Cavanah 80, and Carolyn Husted, secretary 
from Oberlin’s Theater and Dance Dept. Ad- 


Steven Landau ’82 


dress: 33 Carleton St., “3, Portland, ME 04102. 
... Kimo Hirayama has begun a residency in 
family practice at Group Health Cooperative in 
Seattle, Wash. Lisa (Ford ’81) received a mas- 
ter’s degree in counseling this summer from U. 
Pittsburgh and is currently looking for a job in 
the Seattle area. Address: 2416 E. Madison St., 
Apt. A, Seattle, WA 98112... . Ginny Hull is an 
art director for Cliggott Publishing, a medical 
publisher in Greenwich, Conn. Her Journal of 
Critical Illness was published in January. Ginny 
continues to play lacrosse; having made nation- 
als, she represented New England in the nation- 
al tournament held in Baltimore. . . . David 
Kuroki is in a doctoral program in microbiol- 
ogy at U. Minnesota. Address: 19-27th Ave. S.E., 
Apt. “7, Minneapolis, MN 55414. .. . Steven 
Landau received the M.Arch. degree from the 
Harvard Graduate Sch. of Design in June. A 
recipient of the Julia Amory Appleton Traveling 
Fellowship for 1985-86, his research will bring 
him to Italy to examine the dome of the Flor- 
ence Cathedral, and to France to study Leo- 
nardo da Vinci's inventions in Amboise. In the 
final phase of his work he will go to Wales and 
England to view the pioneering suspension 
bridges of Brunel and Telford. The main tenet 
of his research concerns the schism in archi- 
tecture created by the emergence of profes- 
sional engineers and the development of quan- 
titative structural analysis in the 19th century. 
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... Janet Levenson is pursuing a professional 
scuba diving instructor's license. With that 
accomplished by next year, she plans to teach 
in the Florida Keys or in the U.S. Virgin Islands. 
... Traci Parks and Kate Jacobs ’81 are col- 
laborating on a new dance-theatre-film per- 
formance, “Louise and Mary Meet the Future.” 
It will be produced by the Sch. for Movement 
Research’s Presenting Series at the Ethnic Folk 
Arts Center in New York City Nov. 1-3. Call 
(212) 691-5788. .. . David Robinson has re- 
turned from the East-West Caucasus Wilder- 
ness Expedition sponsored by the Interna- 
tional Physicians for the Prevention of Nuclear 
War, recipient of the 1985 Nobel Laureate in 
Peace. He is currently finishing medical schoo! 
at U. North Carolina (UNC) at Chapel Hill and 
plans to spend a year in maternal and child 
health at the Sch. of Public Health (UNC). . . . 
Kevin Rung has completed the lawyers’ mil- 
itary justice course at the Naval Justice Sch., 
Newport, R.I. He joined the Navy in October 
1985. .. . Bill Selonick received the M.B.A. 
degree from Northwestern U. June 14. After 
taking a month-long vacation in Europe in July, 
he has begun work at LaSalle Partners, a 
Chicago-based real-estate company, as an ac- 
quisitions associate. Address: Tower “3, 605 W. 
Madison Ave., *3003, Chicago, IL 60606. .. . 
Lynn Steckelberg is working toward a mas- 
ter’s degree in African Studies at Johns Hopkins 
Sch. of Advanced International Studies; she 
plans to graduate in May 1987. Address: 3000 
Lee Highway, B304, Arlington, VA 22201. ... 
Ellen Sutherland and Daniel Baltus were 
married May 17 in Valley Community Presby- 
terian Church in Portland, Oreg. .. . Curtiss 
Williams is a union organizer with 1199, the 
National Union of Hospital and Health Care 
employees. Address: 652 Portland St., Balti- 
more, MD 21230. 


1983 


Frederick Downs has recently completed law 
school at U. Virginia in Charlottesville and is 
now working at the international law firm of 
Rogers and Wells in New York City. Sadhana 
Bahadur ’84, has been working at the universi- 
ty’s law library and is planning to attend gradu- 
ate school in New York. .. . For the next two 
years Michael Eder will be in Munich, West 
Germany, where he will be consulting to Sie- 
mens AG in their development of a new data 
switching system. Michael works for DGM&S of 
Delran, N.J., a company specializing in compu- 
ter communications. ... Alissa Elkin and 
Gerry Leonard 84 were married in Ann Arbor, 
Mich., June 22. Obies in attendance were Mike 
Appel, Frank Ciulla, Donna Euben, Rachel 
Feit 85, David Gaebler ’82, David Smach, Ruth 
Kraut ’85, Andrea Lehman, Jonathan Levy, 
Andrew Rowan, and Julian Sprague. Alissa 
received her Michigan teaching certificate and 
is looking for a job. Gerry is in his second year in 
the doctoral program in American History at U. 
Michigan. .. . Warren Finch has enrolled in a 
graduate program in political theory at U. Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley. Letters and money can be 
sent to: c/o Feed a Graduate Student, 2016 10th 
St., Berkeley, CA 94710... . At a recital for 
trombone and piano performed by double- 
degree students Andrew Glendening 87 and 


Jennifer Peterson ’88 in Logansport, Ind., the 
following alumni were in attendance: Owen 
Glendening, Richard Rowe °53, and Milan 
Doering °51....Chuck Hanson has begun 
law school at Hastings Coll. of the Law in San 
Francisco after having spent the last three 
years working at an environmental law firm. 
For the past two years he cared for his boy- 
friend, Jimmy Henderson, who died of AIDS 
June 18. Address: 282 Diamond St., San Fran- 
cisco, CA 94114. .. . Mary Meadows is a legal 
assistant for a local attorney, specializing in 
social security disability law. She is also volun- 
teer youth and children’s ministry coordinator 
for First Baptist Church of Oberlin. . . . John T. 
Murphy is doing graduate work at the East 
Asian Inst. at Columbia U. Address: Interna- 
tional House, 500 Riverside Dr., New York, NY 
10027. . . . John Park received the M.B.A. de- 
gree from U. Michigan in 1985 in finance and 
marketing. He works in strategic planning for 
General Motors Corp. Address: G-23304 Char- 
ter Oaks Dr., Davison, MI 48423. Phone (313) 
653-3138. ... Paul Reeder completed the 
M.B.A. degree from M.LT. in 1985 and now 
works as a secuntties analyst for Loomis Sayles 
and Co. in Boston. . . . Clara Shaw is visiting 
instructor in classics at Oberlin. A recipient of 
the Florence Frew prize in Latin at Oberlin, she 
is pursuing the Ph.D. degree at Brown U.... 
Julie Stern received the J.D. degree from the 
Dickinson Sch. of Law May 31. She now works 
as an associate in the Pittsburgh firm of Fried- 
man & Friedman. Address: 515 S. Aiken Ave., 
Apt. “619, Pittsburgh, PA 15232. Phone (412) 
681-0227.. .. Lonnie Thompson and Lisa Al- 
ford were married June 21 in Washington, D.C. 
Lonnie attends Georgetown Law Sch. and Lisa 
attends Howard Medical Sch. . . . Wendy Uhl- 
mann has begun graduate studies in the 
Genetic Counseling Program of the Dept. of 
Human Genetics at U. Michigan. She continues 
to work part time in the Cytogenetics Labora- 
tory at U. Michigan Hospitals. ...Gayden 
Wren’s musical, “Ernest,” (with music by 
Vance Lehmkuhl ’84) was performed in May in 
Bethpage (N.Y.) High Sch. Based on Oscar 
Wilde’s The Importance of Being Earnest, the 
musical was originally performed at Oberlin in 
1983. Gayden is managing editor of “Spotlight,” 
a Westchester-based lifestyles magazine and is 
also affiliated with the Gilbert and Sullivan 
Light Opera Co. of Long Island; he performs 
with the group regularly, and is also its public- 
ity director. 


1984 


Mills Crosland is associate editor of Africa 
News, a foreign affairs newsletter with sub- 
scribers ranging from the Pentagon to Pete 
Seeger. He resides in Winston-Salem, N.C. . . . 
After completing internships with the Smith- 
sonian Inst. and the National Park Service, 
Celeste Feather has been awarded a master’s 
degree in anthropology, specializing in museum 
studies, from George Washington U. She has 
joined the library staff of George Mason U. Law 
Sch. in Arlington, Va... . Michael Freire is in 


his second year of a master’s degree program 
in sociology at U. Wisconsin-Madison. He re- 
ceived a master’s degree in Ibero-American 
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Studies from UW-Madison in December 1985. 
_.. Ruth Horowitz is in her third year of med- 
ical school at U. Cincinnati. Address: 3324 
Bishop St., Cincinnati, OH 45220. Phone (513) 
281-5916. .. . Due toadeath in the family, Joel 
Kadis will delay the start of his M.B.A. degree 
program at New York U. until February 1987. 
Until that time he is managing the family busi- 
ness. ... David Lieber has been appointed 
assistant director of admissions at Oberlin. He 
has worked as video editor for the National 
Basketball Assn. in New York City for two 
years. ... Jonathan Merril has started his 
own company, Legacy A-V-Productions, spe- 
cializing in educational video productions. He 
is currently a medical student at George Wash- 
ington U. and is planning a career in medical 
and educational video productions. Address: 2 
Winder Ct., Rockville, MD 20850. Phone (301) 
340-1922. . . . Joanne Salus has been appoint- 
ed director of Asia House at Oberlin. . . . Mi- 
chele Samuels is a public relations account 
executive for Makorsky & Co., Inc., New York 
City, where she interned in her senior year. 
Home address: 231 E. 24th St. *2C, New York, 
NY 10010. Phone (212) 532-1816. . . . Michelle 
(Strauss) Mood and Emmett (“Cannon”) 
Schmitt ’85 have a new address for the 1986-87 
academic year: China Inst. of Mining, Xuzhou, 
Jiangsu Province, People’s Republic of China. 
They are teaching advanced English to under- 
graduates and future instructors. Michelle has 
changed from her stepfather’s last name (D. 
Pieter Strauss °65) to her legal birth name, 
Mood. 


1985 


Mirla Agnir works on Wall Street and dances 
professionally in New York City. Her latest per- 
formances were recently reviewed in Dance- 
magazine and the Village Voice. She can be 
reached through the Cunningham Studio in 
Manhattan or at (212) 374-1323. ... Milton 
Downs and Rebecca Ewing ’83 were married 
June 1 in Boston. His brother, Frederick ’83, was 
best man, and his wife, Sadhana Bahadur ’84 
attended as well as Paul Reeder ’83, and Janet 
Heffernan °82. Milton is working toward the 
M.B.A. degree at Boston U., while Becki con- 
tinues to work at Harvard U. . . . Holly Fech- 
ner and Kevin Mills ’83 were married June 15 in 
Ann Arbor. Their Dixieland-style reception was 
followed by a honeymoon in New Orleans. 
Attendants were Terry Wohlever, Daniel Levy 
83, and Mark Moverman ’83. Other Oberlinians 
at the wedding were Mike Appel ’83, Wendy 
Uhlmann ’83, Ruth Kraut, Alan During, Beth 
Norton, Brian Vaughn ’86, and Harlan Wilson, 
professor of government. Holly is an intern for 
State Rep. Perry Bullard, working on child sup- 
port and domestic violence laws. She is a first- 
year student at U. Michigan Law Sch., where 
Kevin is in his second year. Recently, he was 
chosen vice president of the Eastern Michigan 
Environmental Action Council and chairman of 
the Environmental Law Society at U. Michigan. 
Address: 2254 Stone Dr., Ann Arbor, MI 48105. 
Phone (313) 747-0745....Laura Helfrich 
works for the Society for Industrial and Applied 
Mathematics as the editorial coordinator for 
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the eight journals that the society publishes. 
Address: 410 Gayley St., Apt. C-210, Media, PA 
19063. . . . Eric Megli teaches mathematics in 
a secondary school in Segou, Mali, West Africa, 
as a Peace Corps volunteer. . . . Kent Nastiuk 
has ended his year-long vacation in New Or- 
leans, where it was “nice, but too hot,” and has 
returned to academia at the Rockefeller U.. 
1230 York Ave., New York, NY 10021... . Larry 
Novak recently finished a year as reporter for a 
local weekly, the Long Islander in Huntington, 
N.Y. This fall he entered Touro Coll. Sch. of Law 
in Huntington, where he was awarded full tui- 
tion with the dean’s fellowship. Address: 13 
Gildare Dr., East Northport, NY 11731.... 
Roberto Santiago has been appointed assis- 
tant editor of McGraw-Hill, Inc.’s Electrical 
Marketing magazine. 


1986 


Doug Strawbridge is an assistant football 
coach at Oberlin Coll. 


1987 


This summer Matthew Nicely completed an 
eight-week internship in Ohio governor Richard 
F. Celeste’s summer honors program. As one of 
the 39 Ohio college students chosen, he met 
with public officials and helped coordinate 
Ohio State Fair booth activities. The program 
helps college upperclass students explore and 
prepare for careers in public service. 


1989 


This summer Matt Wormser joined 200 other 
students in crossing the U.S. as part of Bike Aid, 
a program designed to raise money for the 
poor. His group left from Seattle, Wash., in June 
and planned to meet with other cycling groups 
in Washington, D.C., on Aug. 3 and complete 
the trip at the United Nations Aug. 11. Each of 
the students hoped to raise $3,000 from 
pledges. Money raised from the trp was to go 
to providing tractors, or to building irrigation 
systems. 
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Graduate School of Theology 


Harold A. Nessel '46 B.D., May 10, 1986, in 
Punta Gorda, Fla. He was a retired Methodist 
minister who had served in Michigan for over 
30 years. He was a member of the Human Rela- 
tions Commission and the Mayor's Study Com- 
mission in River Rouge, Mich., and general 
secretary for the Detroit Conference of the 
Methodist Church. 

Born Aug. 9, 1908, in Tecumseh, Mich., he 
leaves his wife and three children. 


Robert B. Powell '26 B.D., June 19, 1986, in 
Parkersburg, W.Va. He pastored in Baptist 
churches in Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
West Virginia and was an Army chaplain with 
the rank of captain in World War II, serving in 
New Guinea, the Philippines, and Japan. After 
the war he taught for one year at the Virginia 
Seminary and Coll. in Lynchburg, Va., then 
joined the staff of the West Virginia Baptist 
Convention, from which he retired in December 
1960. He continued to serve churches in Lon- 
don and Montgomery, W.Va., after his retire- 
ment. 

Born Nov. 2, 1894, in Petersburg, Va., he 
leaves his wife, Maggie Winstead Powell ’29; 
four daughters, including Clara Satterfield ’47 
and Chrystal Cooley °55; 12 grandchildren, 
including Evelyn Nixon ’71, and 10 great-grand- 
children. 


Charles G. Stewart ’27t, July 11, 1986, in Hun- 
terdon County, N.J. He worked as a manager of 
molybdenite sales for Kennecott Copper Corp., 
New York City, until his retirement in 1964. 
From 1928 to 1936 he worked for Penton Pub- 
lishing Co. in Cleveland and New York. 

He received the B.S. (1923) and M.A. (1924) 
degrees from Ohio State U. 

Born Dec. 10, 1900, in Norwalk, Ohio, he 
leaves his wife, the former Maren Thomsen ’26, 
son Charles '58, and two grandsons. 


Kindergarten Training School 


Verda Hayden Armacost '20, July 26, 1986, in 
St. Petersburg, Fla., after a long illness. She was 
87 years old. Born in Traverse City, Mich., she 
lived in Redlands, Calif., until she moved to 
Florida last winter. Her husband, George Arma- 
cost, was president of U. Redlands for more 
than 40 years. 

She received the bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees from Columbia U., and an honorary 
Ph.D. degree from U. Redlands. She was past 
president of the Southern California Baptist 
Women and past chairman of the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Board. 

She leaves her husband, four children, 11 
grandchildren, and a great-grandchild. 


Madge Hubbard Baird ‘11, July 20, 1986, in 


Glendale, Calif. She was married to the late 
Edward ¥. Baird 11. She leaves two daughters. 


Fall 1946 


Helen Dukesherer Buhl '22, July 14, 1986, in 
Trenton, Mich., where she taught kindergarten. 
She also taught in Holland, Mich., and Rock- 
ford, Ill. Born March 17, 1902, in Benton Harbor, 
Mich., she leaves her husband, two sons, anda 
sister, Marion Gibson °30k. 


Esther Van Cleef Wood '28, May 12, 1986, in 
Cleveland. She was born Nov. 23, 1907, in Hud- 
son, Ohio. 


1910 

Bertha Jones Sasse, Feb. 18, 1986, in Pitts- 
burgh. She taught history and Latin in Iowa, 
South Dakota, and Minnesota. She leaves a 
daughter, Ruth Sasse Staub 40, two grand- 
children, and a great-grandchild. 


1912 


Frances Cochran MacDaniels, May 15, 1986, 
at her home in Ithaca, N.Y. Her death came one 


Laurence H. MacDaniels, 
Professor and Horticulturist 


Professor emeritus of horticulture at Cor- 
nell University since 1956, Laurence H. 
MacDaniels ’12 died at his home in Ithaca, 
New York, June 18, one month after the 
death of his wife of 70 years and classmate, 
Frances E. Cochran MacDaniels (see Class 
of 1912). After graduating from Oberlin he 
enrolled in graduate studies at Cornell 
and was appointed instructor in botany 
two years later. He was subsequently ap- 
pointed assistant professor of pomology 
in 1919 and four years later achieved sta- 
tus as professor. At that time he taught and 
conducted research on basic aspects of 
pollination of apples, tree wounds and 
bracing, and anatomical aspects of polli- 
nation of flowers and fruits fallen from 
their plants. 

In 1940 Cornell appointed him head of 
the Department of Floriculture and Orna- 
mental Horticulture, a position he held 
until his retirement in 1956, at which time 
he received emeritus status. 

During his 1926-27 sabbatical leave he 
did a botanical survey of the fe’i banana in 
Fiji, Tonga, Samoa, and Tahiti through the 
Bishop Museum of Honolulu. This led to 
the publication “A Study of the Fe’i Banana 
and Its Distribution with Reference to 
Polynesian Migration.” In 1949 he con- 
tinued his survey in newly opened areas in 
Caledonia, the New Hebrides, and Canton 
Island. 

During his tenure as professor at Cor- 
nell and after retirement he was a relief 
worker for Near East Relief, director of 
agriculture for the Near East Foundation, 
visiting professor of horticulture at the 
College of Agriculture at the University of 
the Philippines at Los Banos, and techni- 
cal advisor in Yugoslavia and Mexico for 
improving the culture of nuts and fruits. 

Professor MacDaniels was a fellow of 
the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, chairman of the Lily 
Committee of the American Horticultural 
Society (1938-46), and president of the 
American Society for Horticulture Science 
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in 1940. He was a member of many honor- 
ary and professional societies, including 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
the Botanical Society of America, the Amer- 
ican Society of Naturalists, and the New 
York Academy of Sciences. 

In 1966 he received the Wilder Medal 
from the American Pomological Society 
and in 1980, he received the Lytell Lily Cup 
from the Royal Horticultural Society of 
London. He was listed in American Men of 
Science and Who’s Whe in America. 

The author of many scientific articles 
and bulletins, particularly on walnut toxic- 
ity, Bouganvillia varieties, lilies, tree crops, 
and conservation, he wrote the text of An 
Introduction to Plant Anatomy with A.J. 
Eames. 

Born October 21, 1888, in Fremont, Ohio, 
he was the son of Heman Nye MacDaniels 
(1859-60). He leaves daughters Ellen 
Speers °42 and Carolyn Miller °47, six 
grandchildren, and two great-grandchil- 
dren. His brother Everett ’06, and sisters 
Alice ’99 and Anna 05 are deceased. 


Frances and Laurence MacDaniels 
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month before the death of her husband, Lau- 
rence H. MacDaniels "12 (see his obituary 
elsewhere in this section). An accomplished 
pianist, Mrs. MacDaniels pursued art and drama 
interests through the Ithaca Women’s Club. 
She chaired the Ithaca Council of Church 
Women and the Council of Social Agencies, 
was head of the Office of Civil Defense Volun- 
teers, and president of the Federation of Wom- 
en's Clubs. In addition, she was co-founder of 
the Senior Citizens Council and was the first 
woman to serve on Ithaca’s Common Council. 
In 1967 she and her husband donated a two- 
acre plot of land to the city of Ithaca for a park, 
which now bears her name. 


Born Jan. 12, 1891, in Cincinnati, she was the 
daughter of William (1869) and Rosa (Allen 
1870) Cochran. After her marriage in 1916 to 
Prof. MacDaniels, she served as his secretary 
on foreign assignments to the Philippines, Mex- 
ico, and Yugoslavia, and accompanied him to 
Turkey, Lebanon, Egypt, and Italy during his 
tenure with the Near East Relief Foundation. 

She leaves daughters Ellen Speers ’42 and 
Carolyn Miller ’47, six grandchildren, and two 
great-grandchildren. She was preceded in death 
by her sister, Mary R. ’03, and her brother, 
William S. ’06. 


1917 

Seely C. Dart, July 11, 1986, in Pontiac, Mich., 
where he was a tool, die, and fixture inspector 
leader for Pontiac Motor Division of General 
Motors Corp. until his retirement in 1959. He 
leaves his wife, Mary, and two children. 


Helen Ludwig Krauss, May 19, 1986, in Boca 
Raton, Fla. She was head of the department 
and taught high-school science in Shelby, 
Lima, and Findlay, Ohio, and later in Wenat- 
chee, Wash. For most of her life she lived in 
Seattle, Wash., where she did intelligence work 
for the Army and owned and managed Helen’s 
Dress Shop. Her marriage to William E. Nelson 
in 1922 ended in divorce. Her second husband, 
Clarence Krauss, whom she married in 1951, 
died in 1963. 


In February 1982 she became ill and in 
November of that year moved to a nursing 
home in Boca Raton to be near her sister, 
Wilma Anderson ’21. She leaves Wilma and her 
twin sister Naomi Longacre ’21. Sisters Agnes 
Houseman ‘18 and Margaret Schwab ’2] are 
deceased. 


Elin Solomonson Rove, May 25, 1986, in 
Southport, Conn., at the age of 92. She left 
Oberlin in her senior year to marry Sedley 
Phinney. She worked for the Women’s Suffrage 
Movement in Cleveland and then the YWCA 
Dept. of Foreign-Born Women in New York City 
early in her marriage. After her husband's 
death she was a social worker for the New 
Jersey Board of Children’s Guardians for sev- 
eral years. She later married geologist Olaf 
Rove, with whom she lived in Falls Church, Va., 
and Riverside, Conn. 


She leaves four sons and 16 grandchildren, 
including Gail Phinney 72. 


96 


Archibald Tuck, July 30, 1986, in Oberlin, at 
the age of 93. An Army veteran of World War I, 


he was a painter by trade. He leaves two chil- 
dren, five grandchildren, and several great- 


grandchildren. 


1918 

Frances Gardiner Sawyer, May 27, 1986, at 
her home in Watertown, Mass. She taught Latin 
and was a guidance counselor in the Water- 
town school system from 1941 to 1962 and had 
been a commissioner of the Girl Scouts in east- 
ern Massachusetts in the 1930s. Born Apnil 28, 
1897, she leaves three children, four grand- 
children, and seven great-grandchildren. She 
was preceded in death by her first husband, 
Charles Colby, Jr., and her second, Erald L. 
Sawyer, in 1982. 


Margaret Wightman Schmidt, June 21, 1986, 
in Homewood, IIl., one month before her 94th 
birthday. She was a member of the Society of 
Friends and president of the Homewood Wom- 
an’s Club. In 1919 she married Kar] P. Schmidt; 
he died in 1957. She leaves two sons. 


1919 

Ruth Range Wilson, Dec. 10, 1985, in Denver, 
Colo. Born Nov. 26, 1898, in Butte, Mont., she 
taught kindergarten in Butte before her mar- 
riage to Curtis L. Wilson, former administrator 
and dean emeritus of U. Missouri-Rolla. After 
his retirement in 1963 the Wilsons lived in St. 
Louis, Mo., for several years before moving to 
Long Beach, Calif. Since May 1980, two years 
after the death of her husband, Mrs. Wilson 
lived with her daughter and son-in-law, Virginia 
03 and Jerry Plunkett, who both survive. 


Active in church and community organiza- 
tions, she was also a member of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary and a national honorary member of 
the American Inst. of Mining, Metallurgical and 
Petroleum Engineers. 


1920 

Helen Drew Greensmith, May 20, 1986, at 
Pilgrim Manor in Grand Rapids, Mich., where 
she had been a resident for five years. For five 
years after graduating from Oberlin she taught 
high-school English in Medina, Ohio. During 
the late 1940s she was a part-time school librar- 
ian in Cleveland. She was the widow of Horace 
C. Greensmith ’21 and the mother of Elizabeth 
G. Dole ’53. In addition to her daughter, she is 
survived by a son, six grandchildren, and one 
grandchild. She was 88 years old. 


Richard Hitchcock, March 10. 1986, in Miami 
Beach, Fla. He was retired as a librarian in the 
New York Public Library (1925-61). Born Oct. 
30, 1898, in Jaffna, Ceylon, he taught history, 
geography, and English in Hawaii and in the 
Philippine Islands before moving to New York. 
He was married in 1946 to Bessie Aslauer, 


CORRECTION: In the summer 1986 issue of the 
OAM, Fama Noyes Keith was misnamed Fama 
Noyes Paramore, Paramore was her husband's 
middle name. 


1921 

Margery Ballintine Yochem, Apnil 28, 1986, 
in Tiffin, Ohio, at the age of 87. She leaves a 
daughter, Prudence. 


1922 

Vidian Jack, May 23, 1986, in New Philadel- 
phia, Ohio. She taught in a high school in Buf- 
falo, N.Y., and worked in the testing depart- 
ment at U. Buffalo. She was born April 20, 1901, 
in Depew, N.Y. She leaves her sister, Winona 
Wherley ’31. 


1923 

Lewis L. McKibben, April 1, 1986, in Conway, 
Ark., after a brief illness. Born Nov. 19, 1901, in 
Minneapolis, Minn., after graduating from Ober- 
lin he spent the next decade teaching English, 
sociology, and ecenomics at U. Omaha, Hast- 
ings Coll., U. Kentucky, U. Minnesota, Chicago 
Teachers’ Coll., and U. Toledo. 

Upon receiving the B.D. degree in 1938 from 
Oberlin’s Graduate Sch. of Theology, he became 
a Presbyterian minister for churches in lowa 
and Illinois. He later became an industrial rela- 
tions counselor for the William H. Stevenson 
Co. in Chicago and manager of Walker & Co. in 
New York City. From 1967 to 1982 he was active 
in the church as a supply minister. During this 
period he served in both Presbyterian and Uni- 
tarian pastorates. 

His marriage to Martha E. Bourquin °36 
ended in divorce in 1958. His second wife, 
Eloise Mosley, whom he married in 1967, died 
in 1982. He leaves a son and a grandson. 


1926 

Samuel Bucknell, May 25, 1986, in Honey 
Brook, Pa. A retired insurance agent and horti- 
culturist, he worked for Nationwide Insurance 
Co. for more than 30 years in Unionville, Pa. 
After his retirement in 1965 he developed a 
holly and azalea nursery in that city. 

Born March 13, 1900, in East St. Louis, Ill., he 
attended Oberlin 1923-24. He was married to 
Sarah Moone Bucknell, who died in December 
1984. A member of the Westtown Monthly 
Meeting of the Religious Society of Friends, he 
was a member of the American horticultural 
Society, the North American Lily Society, and 
the American Holly Society. 

He leaves two daughters, seven grandchil- 
dren, four great-grandchildren, and a sister. 


Elizabeth Ross Ebersole Huston, May 4, 
1986, in Oil City, Pa., where she was born Feb. 
19, 1904. A well-known vocalist for several area 
bands in Pennsylvania, she was active in the 
Monday Evening Musical Society of Franklin 
and as a member of the Rocky Grove Avenue 
Presbyterian Church. In addition, she worked 
as a seamstress. 

She leaves two children, five grandchildren, 
four great-grandchildren, and a sister. 


Charles M. Lewis, April 6, 1986, in Denver, 
Colo. He was born July 3, 1903, in Berkshire, Vt. 


1927 
Juna Towner Opfer, July 21, 1986, at Water- 
man Medical Center, Eustis, Fla. after an 
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automobile accident July 9, in which her hus- 
band, John Opfer, also perished. Mrs. Opfer 
was born in Austinberg, Ohio, and attended 
Oberlin 1923-25. She was a member of the First 
United Methodist Church and was active in 
many area organizations in Lorain, Ohio. Mr. 
Opfer was superintendent of the docks and 
slag crushing at U.S. Steel Corp., Lorain, before 
retiring in 1968. A year later the Opfers moved 
to Florida. 

They leave two children and five grandchil- 
dren. Mrs. Opfer is also survived by a brother. 


1928 
Lillian Myers Whitacre, June 16, 1986, in 
Nashville, Tenn., after a long illness. She was 
the wife of the late Frank Whitacre, who headed 
the Obstetrics and Gynecology Dept. at Van- 
derbilt Hospital and was the founding presi- 
dent of the Tennessee Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology Society. The family lived in China for 
several years, where Dr. Whitacre was ap- 
pointed by the Rockefeller Foundation to head 
its department at Peking Union Medical Coll. 
Mrs. Whitacre was active in volunteer work for 
various community benefit projects, and she 
taught English in the Chinese Ming-ming Sch. 
for Boys. 

She leaves two sons, two grandchildren, and 
a sister, Vivian Myers Eichstaedt ’34. 


1929 

Suzanne Clifton Crafts, July 7, 1986, in Blue 
Hill, Maine. In 1932 she married Walter Crafts, a 
metallurgist for Union Carbide Corp. Before her 
marriage she was assistant production man- 
ager for Tuthill Advertising Agency, Inc., in New 
York City and worked in sales for V.V. Nut Co., 
Long Island, N.Y. 

Active in numerous civic organizations, she 
was an officer and volunteer worker of the 
Niagara Falls Service League and a volunteer 
with the Red Cross. She was also listed in Who's 
Who in American Women. 

Born Jan. 1, 1907, in Sharon, Pa., she leaves 
children Walter, Jr. 56, and Suzanne. Her hus- 
band died in 1963. 


Eula Janette Graves Keeves, May 22, 1986, in 
Seattle, Wash., where she was a retired reme- 
dial English teacher in the Seattle and Shore- 
line schools. She taught English, French, his- 
tory, and music and served as librarian in Ohio 
during the 1930s. Later she became assistant 
head resident of a girls’ dormitory at Michigan 
State Normal Coll., and assistant professor of 
English at Northern Montana Coll. 

Born April 28, 1908, in Antwerp, Ohio, she 
was married to Stuart Keeves, who preceded 
her in death. 


Katherine I. Love, June 8, 1986, in Moline, III. 
In 1964 she retired as assistant coordinator of 
children’s services at the New York Public 
Library. She joined the staff in 1930 as assistant 
children’s librarian, was appointed senior chil- 
dren’s librarian in 1937, and assistant head of 
that department in 1961. 

The editor of four children’s books, she was 
born June 22, 1907, in Orion, IIL. 


Fall 1986 


1930 


Doris Rayden Shelby, May 26, 1986, in Salem, 
Oreg. She was church library counselor and 
executive secretary of the Methodist Publish- 
ing House in Dallas, Tex., for 20 years. Born 
Sept. 18, 1907, in Fort Worth, Tex., she leaves 
her husband, Paul Shelby, whom she married 
im 1932. 


Clara Twitchell Skinner, June 6, 1986, in 
Olympia, Wash., four days before her 56th 
wedding anniversary. She was born April 13, 
1907, in Lead, S.Dak., and attended Oberlin’s 
conservatory 1927-30. She and Lawrence E. 
Skinner ’30, currently a retired physician, were 
married June 10, 1930. In 1945 they moved to 
Lakewood, Wash., where he established a med- 
ical clinic and she was active in Girl Scouts. 
Upon Dr. Skinner’s retirement in 1969 they 
moved to Panorama City in Olympia, Wash., 
and 10 years later moved to Olympia’s Vista 
Village, where Mrs. Skinner was president of its 
Recreation Assn. 

In addition to her husband, she leaves five 
children. 


1931 

Dorr A. Phillips, March 28, 1986, in Rochester, 
N.Y. A retired account executive with Gannett 
Newspapers in Rochester, he held various 
positions on the staff during the 23 years of his 
employment with the company. He began as 
advertising manager for the Brighton-Pittsford 
Post and was promoted to retail ad salesman 
and coordinator for special promotions for the 
Times-Union in 1956. 

He previously worked for Vogt Manufactur- 
ing Co., Rochester, as personnel manager and 
then worked for Eastman Kodak Co. as wage 
and salary analyst. 

Born Nov. 13, 1907, in Lynn, Mass., he leaves 
two children, including Janet ’56; three grand- 
children; and a brother, Ashton °32. Preceding 
him in death are his wife, the former Marjorie 
Hitchcock ’29, who died March 1, 1984, and his 
brother, Walter S. ’29. 


Marjorie Whitlock Ramsay, Feb. 8, 1986, in 
Carmel, Calif., at the age of 85. She was a physi- 
cal education teacher at Lakewood (Ohio) 
High Sch. for 25 years. With her husband, 
Robert E., she moved to Carmel Valley in 1965. 
A retired president and chief executive officer 
of New Haven Gas Co., he died in 1973. She 
leaves a brother. 


Leslie McKay Richards, July 15, 1986, at the 
age of 77. He retired in 1973 after 27 years as 
salesman for A.B. Dick Co. & Distributors in 
Columbus and Cincinnati, Ohio; and San Diego, 
Calif. He was married to Berna Flanders; they 
had two children. 


1933 

Paull F. Ellis, June 18, 1986, in Buffalo, N.Y., at 
the age of 74. A public accountant for 36 years, 
he moved to Buffalo in 1946 to serve as junior 
accountant with various firms. He previously 
worked on the library staffs of Oberlin Coll. 
(1933-1937) and U. Michigan (1937-44). He 
leaves a brother. His father, Herbert A. "97, sis- 


ter Florence ’31, and brother Charles ’22, are 
deceased. 


1934 

James W. Ford, June 6, 1986, in Buffalo, N.Y. 
For 24 years he worked for the Cornell U. Aero- 
nautical Laboratory in Buffalo, where he was 
head of the Applied Physics Dept. and in his 
most recent position, principal physicist to the 
vice president for plans and programs. 

Born Nov. 26, 1912, in Chicago, he earned the 
M.S. degree in 1936 from Case Inst. of Technol- 
ogy and the Ph.D. degree from Pennsylvania 
State U. in 1940. For the next three years he 
worked as a research physicist for what is now 
American Optical Co. From 1943 until 1946, 
when Curtiss-Wright Research Laboratory be- 
came part of Cornell U., he worked as research 
physicist and head of the optics section. 

Listed inAmerican Men of Science (1957), he 
leaves his wife, the former Betsy Fletcher '33, 
son James ’62, and daughter, Katharine. 


Josef H. Schnelker, Sept. 4, 1985, in Salem, 
Oreg. Professor emeritus of organ and theory 
at Willamette U., he taught for 30 years before 
retiring in 1976. He was organist at the First 
Methodist Church in Salem for many years and 
appeared in organ recitals throughout the U.S. 

He leaves his wife, the former Catharine 
Wolfe 34; a daughter, Catharine A. ’65, five 
sisters; and four brothers. 


1936 
James U. Baley, June 8, 1986, in Chipley, Fla. 
He was a retired engineer with the Baltimore 
(Md.) Gas and Electric Power Co. and pre- 
viously worked as manager of the service 
department of Foster Wheeler in Livingston, 
N.J. and as service engineer for Babcock & 
Wilcox Co., in Columbus and Cleveland, Ohio. 
Born Sept. 3, 1914, in Cleveland, he leaves his 
wife, Virginia, five children, a stepdaughter, and 
seven grandchildren. 


Howard W. Green, July 11, 1986, in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, after a long illness. He was building 
superintendent of the Ohio Historical Society in 
Columbus and previously worked as a medical 
representative for Smith, Kline, and French in 
that city. 

He leaves his wife, the former Betty Bellinger 
38. 


1937 

Ruth Parks Beer, May 23, 1986, in Tucson, 
Ariz. A school teacher, secretary, and proba- 
tion officer, she was affiliated with the Jane 
Adams Hull House in Chicago after graduating 
from U. Illinois, where she majored in sociol- 
ogy. She attended Oberlin 1933-36. 

Born July 6, 1917, she was the daughter of 
Harrison ‘11 and Louise (Prosser °13) Parks. In 
1942 she married William L. Beer. She leaves 
her husband; three daughters, including Betty 
Franklin ’65; five grandchildren; and a brother, 
John °38. 


Richard S. Wickenden, June 24, 1986, in 
Lakeville, Mass. For many years he was chair- 
man of the history department, coach, dormi- 
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tory master, and admissions officer at Tabor 
Academy, Marion, Mass. He began his teaching 
career at Governor Dummer Academy, South 
Byfield, Mass., and taught for one year at Wil- 
braham Academy. In 1942, at the request of his 
brother, Headmaster James W. Wickenden '28, 
he joined the Tabor faculty, specializing in 
American history. 

He coached the varsity wrestling team, was 
line coach of the varsity football team, and 
assisted with the baseball, track, and golf 
teams. 

Born Aug. 10, 1915, in Toledo, Ohio, he was 
the son of Edith (Peirce 98k) Wickenden. He 
leaves his wife, the former Katharine Menton; 
four children; four grandchildren; and a sister. 
His brother James died May 12 (see “Losses in 
the Oberlin Family,” Summer 1986 OAM). 


1938 

CORRECTION: Marian R. Emerine died in 
Pittsfield, Mass. , not in Maine, as reported in the 
Summer 1986 OAM. 


Richard R. Lyman, May 27, 1986, in Chenango 
Memorial Hospital, Norwich, N.Y., of an aneu- 
rysm. Born in Toledo, Ohio, April 21, 1916, the 
son of Carroll S. Lyman '07, he was a practicing 
attorney for 40 years in Toledo before moving 
to Sherburne, N.Y. in 1981. He leaves his wife, 
the former Marijjean Ryan °41; two children, 
including Judith K. O’Brien ’63; and five grand- 
children. 


Martha Lutz Page, Aug. 10, 1986, while vaca- 
tioning in Hyannis, Mass. Born in Oberlin in 
1916, she was the daughter of Harley '07, (pro- 
fessor of economics at Oberlin 1909-23), and 
Rachel (Young ’06) Lutz. She attended Oberlin 
1934-35, transferred to Scripps Coll., and at- 
tended the American Academy of Dramatic 
Arts. She was active in theater in New Jersey 
and Maine before her marriage in 1938 to 
Warren K. Page, a noted figure in wild game 
conservation and president of the National 
Shooting Sports Foundation. After his death in 
1977, Mrs. Page divided her time between 
Montgomery, Ala., and Monterey, Mass. 

She leaves two children, a granddaughter, 
and a sister. Her brother, Robert G. ’35, is 
deceased (see “Losses in the Oberlin Family, 
Summer 1986 OAM). 


1940 
Frederic W. Fairfield, July 13, 1986, in Mur- 
ray, Ky., of cancer. He retired from the public 
relations staff at Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, 
Mich., in 1980 after 31 years with the company. 

Born Feb. 15, 1919, in Taiku, Shansi, China, 
the son of Wynn ’07 and Daisie (Gehman '07) 
Fairfield, he was an associate in public relations 
for Earl Newsom & Co. and a partner in an 
industrial and graphic design business in New 
York City before he joined Ford. For 21 years he 
was treasurer and director of the Ridgedale 
Playhouse, Inc., and was vice chairman of the 
Future Farmington (Mich. ) Assn. 

He leaves his wife, Lois; a son, Peter: a 
brother, John ’47; and a sister, Margaret Ashen- 
den "36. 


Te) 


Eloise Miller Simpson, March 21, 1986, in 
Salisbury, N.C. A music teacher for 43 years at 
Livingstone Coll., she developed the music 
department from a one-teacher program to a 
fully-accredited department of music that offers 
a major in general music education. She was 
instrumental in the formation of the college’s 
choirs and bands. She also helped found what 
is now known as the Salisbury-Rowan Sym- 
phony Orchestra and organized and was past 
president of the Livingstone Coll. Women’s 
Club. 

Before joining the Livingstone faculty she 
taught music and was music supervisor at the 
Kinston (N.C. ) Elementary Sch., and was organ- 
ist and instructor of piano and music theory at 
Knoxville Coll. in Tennessee. 

She leaves her husband James, a son, two 
grandchildren, a brother, and a foster brother. 


1947 


Jeanne Rettig Hineline, June 14, 1986, in 
Houston, Tex., of cancer. She was born Sept. 
13, 1923, in Rochester, N.Y., and attended Ober- 
lin 1946-47. Her marriage to Edson Hineline, Jr. 
47 ended in divorce in 1968. 


Jacqueline Miller Kramer, May 1, 1986, in 
Peoria, Ariz. She attended Oberlin 1943-46 and 


graduated from U. Miami at Coral Gables, Fla. 
She leaves her husband George, two sons, and 
two grandchildren. 


1948 
D. Elizabeth Boyd Garee, May 27, 1986, in 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y., where she lived for the 
past 22 years. Since 1971 she had been asso- 
ciate director of music and director of the 
Klokken Ringers, a handbell choir, for the New 
Hackensack Reformed Church in Wappingers 
Falls, N.Y. A member of the American Guild of 
English Handbell Ringers, she also taught 
handbell ringing at Chatauqua Inst. of New 
York during the summers and had written a 
series of six articles on the advanced handbell 
choir for Overtones magazine. 

She leaves her husband, William A. ’54, 
whom she married Nov. 28, 1954; three chil- 
dren; a grandson; and three sisters. 


1949 


Carolyn Sinamark Drescher, June 15, 1986, 
in Yardley, Pa., of cancer. Born Jan. 9, 1928, in 
Minot, N.Dak., she taught piano for 35 years, 
played the flute in solos and ensembles, and 
directed church choirs in Memphis, Tenn.; 
Fredericksburg, Va.; and Yardley. She leaves 
her husband, Robert F.; four children; three 


William B. Kurzban, 
Well-known Pianist and Teacher 


Former dean of the Cleveland Institute of 
Music, William B. Kurzban’44, died July 16 
in the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
Boston, of cancer, at the age of 64. He and 
his wife, Judith Ewing Kurzban’44, lived in 
South Orleans on Cape Cod, where he 
retired and taught piano at the conserva- 
tory. During the past year the couple pre- 
sented a series of well-received lecture 
recitals in Orleans, Mass. 

Mr. Kurzban studied at the Eastman 
School of Music and Case Western Reserve 
University, and completed his master’s 
degree at the Cleveland Institute of Music, 
where he became a major artist performer, 
piano teacher, and vocal coach, as well as 
dean of the faculty (1965-80 ). He performed 
piano and harpsichord in the Cleveland 
Orchestra, the Cleveland Philharmonic 
Orchestra, the New Jersey Symphony Or- 
chestra, and in many Cleveland area pro- 
fessional chamber ensembles as well. 
Josef Gingold, Zara Nelsova, and Eleanor 
Steber were three of the celebrated musi- 
cians with whom he performed. 

Founder of the Cleveland Institute of 
Music’s Concert Hall radio program, now 
broadcast over National Public Radio, he 
was also a writer and editor for musical 
journals, and a music and drama critic for 
a newspaper on Cape Cod. 

Born August 31, 1921, in East Orange, 
New Jersey, he served in the Air Force as 
bombardier-navigator and gunnery officer 


a 


William B. Kurzban 


in World War II and was information and 
education officer at his base in Foggia, 
Italy. He became real-estate officer in 
Rome, on loan from the Air Force to the 
Allied Commission at the end of the war. 

In addition to his wife, he leaves three 
children and three sisters. Memorial con- 
tributions may be made to the William B. 
Kurzban Scholarship Fund at Oberlin 
College. 
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grandchildren; and two sisters, including Anna 
Jean Landgren °42. 


1950 

Richard B. Connelly, Feb. 20, 1986, in New 
York City, after a short illness. He was director 
of music and organist at St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, Westfield, N.J., for the past 30 years. He 
earned the M.M. degree in organ performance 
at Syracuse U. and later studied with Sir Gerald 
Knight at the Royal Sch. of Church Music 
(RSCM ) in England, where he was named the 
first American honorary member. He co-found- 
ed the RSCM’s American Summer Camp for 
choristers. 


In 1977 he founded a Concert Series at St. 
Paul's, which in 1979, became ‘“Abendmusik,” 
the first professional concert series in the U.S. 
to perform baroque masterpieces with original 
instruments, playing at the original pitch, and 
with the men’s and boys’ voices for which they 
were composed. 

He was 57 years old at the time of his death. 


Lois Lyman, Aug. 11, 1986, in an automobile 
accident that occurred between Lake Luzerne 
and Corinth, N.Y. A founder of the Empire State 
Youth Orchestra and violinist with the Albany 
and Berkshire Symphony Orchestras, she was 
also a soloist and chamber player with the 
Schenectady Light Opera Co. and taught music 
privately. In addition, she was founder of Winds 
and Strings, an organization that presented 
chamber music performances and was a found- 
er and member of the board of directors of the 
Empire State Youth Orchestra. 


She leaves five children, including Sarah 
Fishman-Boyd 79, her mother, and a sister. Her 
marriage to Erwin Fishman 50 ended in divorce. 


1987 Alumni Tours 


Send coupon to: Midge Wood Brittingham, 
Oberlin Alumni Association, 105 Bosworth Hall 
Oberlin, OH 44074 

Please send information on the following 
Oberlin alumni tours: 

|] China May 1987 

__) Eastern Europe August 1987 

|] Kenya Safari july 1987 

_) France October |987 

|] india December 1987-January 1988 


State Zip 


Fall 1946 


1951 


Arthur E. Tenney, July 23, 1986, in Bethesda, 
Md. He taught mathematics at Culver Academy; 
Bloom High Sch. in Chicago Heights, Ill; New 
Trier High Sch. in Winnetka, III; Prairie Sch. in 
Racine, Wis.; and Whitman High Sch. in Bethes- 
da. 

Born Feb. 9, 1928, in Lansing, Mich., he was 
the son of Edward and Irene (Gray) Tenney, 
both '23. He leaves his wife, Nancy, three chil- 
dren, and a sister, Ruth ’53. 


1953 
Marilyn Warkow White, June 12, 1986, in Oak 
Park, Ill. Born Nov. 6, 1931, in Aurora, IIl., she 
married her classmate Herbert White in June of 
1953 and then entered a graduate program in 
library science at Indiana U. Later she was a 
librarian of the Ellensburg (Wash.) Public 
Library, the Indianapolis Public Library, DePauw 
U. Library, and Iowa State Teachers Coll. 
Library. In 1960 the Whites moved to Oak Park, 
where she was head reference librarian in the 
local library for nine years. 

She leaves her husband, a daughter, and a 
brother. 


1957 
James N. Barnes, Aug. 11, 1986, at Yale-New 
Haven (Conn.) Hospital as a result of injuries 
sustained in an automobile accident July 3. He 
was head of the science department at Old 
Saybrook (Conn. ) High Sch. since 1973 and had 
lived in Old Saybrook for the past 26 years. He 
previously taught biology at a high school in 
Wickliffe, Ohio, and was chairman of the science 
department for 13 years at a high school in Old 
Lyme, Conn. 

Born Aug. 13, 1934, in Bucyrus, Ohio, he was 
head deacon and a member of the choir and of 


the building committee of the First Church of 
Christ, Congregational, of Old Saybrook. He 
was also in charge of the River Patrol in that 
city for 23 years. 

He leaves his wife, the former Barbara An- 
derson ’55; three children; his parents, Howard 
C. 31 and Ruth (Foltz ’33) Barnes; his grand- 
mother; and a brother. He was the grandson of 
Howard Clark 96. 


Chester Bowles, hon., May 25, 1986, in Essex, 
Conn., of complications arising from Parkin- 
son’s disease and a recent stroke. He was a top 
presidential advisor and served as governor 
and congressman during a public career span- 
ning more than 25 years. His political career 
began under the tutelage of Eleanor Roosevelt. 
He became a key federal administrator during 
World War II and a presidential advisor after 
the war. When John F. Kennedy was elected, 
Bowles was named under secretary, and later 
Latin American advisor and then ambassador 
to India, a post he held for six years before his 
retirement. He was 85 years old at the time of 
death. 


1960 


James R. Turner, July 18, 1986, in Danbury, 
Conn., of a heart attack. He taught history at 
the Coll. of Wooster since 1969 and previously 
taught at U. Massachusetts. He leaves his wife, 
the former Harriet Stevens, professor of Span- 
ish at Oberlin, and two children. 


1963 

J. Douglas Johnson, March 7, 1986, in Chi- 
cago. He was born Jan. 6, 1942, in Tulsa, Okla., 
earned the M.B.A. degree in 1967 from Missouri 
U., and worked as a chemist for Mallinckrodt 
Chemical Co. in St. Louis, Mo. 


1987 Alumni Tours 


CHINA REVISITED—SOLD OUT ® April 22—May 5, 1987 

Because we already have a waiting list for the April 1987 trip, we are offering a second 1987 trip 
this one later in May, also led by Paul Arnold ‘40. Please send in the coupon if you would like to 
be informed of the status of this trip. The itinerary would be the same as that for the April trip 
Beijing, Xian, the Shansi schools, Yangtze River Cruise, and more. Optional Hong Kong extension 


Cost: about $3900 


EASTERN EUROPE ® August 1987 


Experience the culture and beauty of eastern Europe for two weeks. First-class hotels, continental 


breakfasts, most meals, and comprehensive sight-seeing by private motor coach: East and West 


Berlin, Dresden, Prague, Brno, Budapest, Vienna. Cost: $2498 from the East Coast 
KENYA SAFARI ¢ July 1987 
Travel with Robert Rotberg 55, specialist in African politics at Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Highlights include Nairobi, Aberdare National Park, Samburu Game Reserve. Mount Kenya Safari 

ols - ; ; I : 
Club, Lake Naivasha, and Masai Mara Game Reserve. Cost: about $3495 
FRANCE—THE CHATEAUX AND WINE COUNTRY October 1987 
A two-week fully escorted bus trip beginning on the Cote d’Azure. Comprehensive sightseeing in 
Nice. Monte Carlo, Aix-en-Provence, Avignon, Carcassone Bordeaux, St. Emilion, and Paris. Paris 
extension available. Cost: $2495 from the East Coast 
INDIA * December 1987-January 1988 
Joint trip with the Shansi Association escorted by former Shansi representatives Joe Elder ‘51, pro 
fessor of sociology ind Indian studies at the University of Wisconsin and Joann Finley Elder ‘5 | 

SS ( , — 

south India and Shansi schools as well as major tourist sites 


Eighteen to 21 days. Tentatively inc ludes 


in India and | 


Nepal. Note change of date from our ad in the last issue of the alumni magazine. 
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Mallory’s Gambit by L. Christian Balling 
’60. Atlantic Monthly Press. This novel cen- 
ters around two espionage missions, one in 
1944 and one 26 years later. It'‘has CIA agents, 
KGB agents, East German, West German, and 
British agents, Nazis, the French Resistance, 
sudden betrayal, and unexpected friendship. 
But Balling, states Allen Boyer of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, “offers something more: a seem- 
ingly authentic background which validates 
the plot twists.” It is well-researched, with an 
unusual sense of personal fantasy and wish- 
fulfillment throughout, creating a book invested 
with both emotion and intellect, says Boyer. 
Balling teaches physics at U. New Hampshire. 


My Corner of New England by Robert M. 
Bartlett ’21. Peter E. Randall, Publisher. 
Writing from his 17th-century Pilgrim-built fam- 
ily home on the South Shore of Massachusetts, 
Bartlett reflects upon the good life he has dis- 
covered in close contact with the soil, sun, and 
fog. He writes about the ocean, ponds and 
brooks, trees and flowers, clamming and sail- 
ing, terns and mockingbirds, dolphins and two 
dogs—all with the do-it-yourself spirit and 
horse sense of his Pilgrim progenitors. 

Bartlett and his wife raise prize roses, old- 
fashioned perennials, blueberries, and sweet 
corn. He has contributed many poems and 
essays to the Christian Science Monitor and is 
the author of over 21 books, including The 
Pilgrim Way, and biographical studies of world 
figures such as Albert Schweitzer, Albert Ein- 
stein, and Igor Sikorsky. 


Sociology: An Introduction by Christopher 
B. Doob ’62. Holt, Rinehart,.and Winston. 
This text contains 21 chapters surveying the 
range of topics, theories, and concepts nor- 
mally covered in introductory sociology. It 
includes a chapter on emerging minorities— 
women, the elderly, and the disabled—as well 
as chapters on science, medicine, and health 
care. 

Doob is on the faculty at Southern Connecti- 
cut State Coll. 


Decisive Years in France by David H. Pink- 
ney ’36. Princeton U. Press. The author chal- 
lenges accepted views of the timing of France’s 
Industrial Revolution and the accompanying 
transformation of French society. Arguing that 
the early and middle 1840s mark the watershed 
of modern French history, he shows that these 
years were filled with innovations more signifi- 
cant than those of 1780-1799, 1799-1814, 1848. 
or the 1880s and 1890s. This work is a history of 
the developments that occurred during this 
critical period and a complete reassessment of 
their place in the course of French history. It 
also describes changes in the French economy, 
in concentration of power and population in 
Paris, in the professions and labor, public edu- 
cation, social ideology, the arts, diplomacy, 
and colonial expansion. 

Pinkney is professor of history emeritus at U. 
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Washington. He is the author of Napoleon III 
and the Rebuilding of Paris and The French 
Revolution of 1830. He is co-author of History 
of France. 


A HISTORY 
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Bluegrass: A History by Neil V. Rosenberg 
61. U. Illinois Press. |n its almost 500 pages, 
this book chronicles the birth and growth of 
bluegrass music in the U.S. Originating in the 
country music of the °30s and ‘40s, bluegrass 
music developed during the ’50s and beyond 
into a distinctly independent form, featuring 
such talents as Bill Monroe and his Blue Grass 
Boys, Lester Flatt and Earl Scruggs, Ralph and 
Carter Stanley, Sonny and Bobby Osborne, the 
Country Gentlemen, the Dillards, the Lewis 
Family, the Johnson Mountain Boys, Jim and 
Jesse, and Ricky Skaggs. 

Rosenberg shows how these and many other 
performers have shaped the course of this 
music. He also places bluegrass music in the 
larger context of American culture when he 
discusses country music show business. the 
rural upland South, the urban folk revival, rock 
and roll, the fiddling revival, commerical gOs- 
pel music, the counter culture, movie and TV 
soundtracks, bluegrass festivals, and local blue- 
grass associations. 

Included in the book is an extensive biblio- 
graphy and discography, and a song title and 
general index. 

Rosenberg, for the past 25 years a semipro- 
fessional bluegrass musician. is professor of 
folklore at Memorial U. of Newfoundland, St. 
John’s. He is the author of Bill Monroe and His 
Blue Grass Boys: An Illustrated Discography 
and the column “Thirty Years Ago This Month” 
in Bluegrass Unlimited magazine. He also em- 
cees “Bluegrass Country” on CKIX-FM in at; 
John’s. 


Cookies, Whales and Turtle Tales by Ellen 
NicKenzie Lawson; illustrated by Ann OL 
son ’84. This children’s book tells how the late 
Bertha Boyce of West Falmouth, Mass., dis- 
pensed cookies and tales of adventures on her 
father’s whaling ship in the 1870s to children, 
including the author, in the 1950s. 

Lawson, a former assistant dean at Oberlin, 
is a free-lance writer and historian in Seattle, 
Wash. Olson is a houseparent at Clarke Sch. for 
the Deaf in Northampton, Mass. 


Politics vs. Economics in World Steel Trade 
by Kent A. Jones ’76. Edited by Ingo Walter. 
George Allen & Unwin. This book traces the 
historical roots of steel protectionism and des- 
cribes the changing competitive structure of 
the world steel market that has led to increased 
government involvement in the traditional 
steel-making countries as they become vul- 
nerable to imports from Japan and newly 
industrialized countries. It includes an eco- 
nomic analysis of the steel trade policy crisis 
and a case study of the ability of a basic indus- 
try, long associated with economic well-being, 
to penetrate the political consciousness of 
industrialized societies and achieve far-reaching 
influence on trade policy. 

Jones is assistant professor of economics at 
Babson Coll. He is the author of /mpasse and 
Crisis in Steel Trade Policy (1983). 


Honored Citizens of Barcelona: Patrician 
Culture and Class Relations, 1490-1714 by 
James S. Amelang ’74. Princeton U. Press. 
With a detailed analysis of the way in which the 
traditional Catalan feudal aristocracy merged 
with Barcelona's rentier oligarchy to form a 
unified civic ruling class, this book describes 
how a redefinition of the urban elite called 
forth novel justifications of existing social, pol- 
itical, and economic hierarchies. While high- 
lighting features unique to Catalonia, Amelang 
also views Barcelona as a case study in the 
evolution of urban elites throughout the early 
modern period and shows how the evolution of 
ruling class identity in that city closely mir- 
rored developments in the rest of Mediterra- 
nean Europe. 

According to the author, the result of events 
in Barcelona and other urban centers was the 
forging of anew ruling class consciousness, in 
which the elite used cultural differences to dis- 
tinguish upper from lower classes. The notion 
of a separate cultura—a distinctive construct 
of beliefs, values, and modes of comportment— 
won gradual acceptance in a new elitist vision 
of class relations. 

Amelang is assistant professor of history at 
U. Florida. 


The Life of the Parties: Activists in Presi- 
dential Politics edited by Ronald Rapoport 
‘69, Alan Abramowitz, and John McGlen- 
non. U, Press of Kentucky. Based on a survey 
of more than 17,000 delegates to state presi 
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dential nominating conventions in 11 states in 
1980, this book addresses the questions: Have 
party activists in the American political system 
become so concerned with ideological purity 
that they are unable to nominate strong candi- 
dates? Are activists loyal only to particular 
interest groups, with little concern for the par- 
ties as institutions? Are the reformed nominat- 
ing procedures open to takeover by new acti- 
vists, who exit the party immediately after the 
presidential nominations fight? With such an 
unrepresentative set of activists, can parties 
adjust to changing environments? 

Steven Schier, Sandy Maisel, Walter Stone. 
John Francis, and Robert Benedict are among 
the writers who contributed to the book. 
Extensive tables, an index, and a copy of the 
1980 survey are included in the work. 

Rapoport and McGlennon are associate pro- 
fessors of government at the Coll. of William 
and Mary. Abramowitz is associate professor of 
political science at SUNY, Stony Brook. 


Style and Authenticity in Postmodern Poe- 
try by Jonathan Holden ’63. U. Missouri 
Press. Holden examines the strength and diffi- 
culties of contemporary American poetry, cri- 
ticizing what he sees as the elitist aestheticism 
of the postmodernist mode, epitomized by the 
poetry of John Ashberry. Holden prefers a low 
mimetic mode of poetry, “a vernacular poetry 
of personal ethos,” a tradition that he sees as 
beginning with Wordsworth, as epitomized 
later in Hardy and Frost, and as continued by 
such contemporaries as William Stafford. Such 
poetry, Holden argues, finds a middle ground 
between poems that commit the fallacy of 
imitative form by too closely imitating some 
nonliterary form of discourse and poems that 
display an empty formalism. 

Holden is the author of four books of poetry, 
including Design for a House, and three books 
of criticism, including Landscapes of the Self 
The Development of Richard Hugo’s Poetry. 


Foraging by David Young. Wesleyan U. 
Press. |n his fifth book of poetry, Young for- 
ages in foreign and more familiar places. Open- 
ing his book is the poem “In My Own Back 
Yard,” in which he writes: “July, I’m dozing in 
sun on the deck,/one thrush is singing among 
the high trees,/and Li Po walks by, chanting a 
poem! .. . “Hunting for duck eggs at the end of 
March/I watch three mallards and a speckled 
female make/a tight flotilla on the swollen 
creek. ... The dog barks at her counterpart 
/on the other bank. Nothing is green the way 
these mallards’ heads are green.” 

Other poems include “Mesa Verde,” “Octo- 
ber Couplets,” “The Self: A Sonnet Sequence, * 
and “Vermont Summer: Three Snapshots, One 
Letter.” The latter poem features “Letter to 
Chloe,” in which he says, “Since you left, we’ve 
had/wild blackberries, northern lights,/and one 
grand thunderstorm./ . . .” The poem was writ- 
ten to his wife, Chloe Young '48 A.B., ’50 A.M., 
senior curator of the Allen Art Museum, who 
died Feb. 7, 1985. 

Concluding this collection of poems is “Three 
Walks” (dedicated to David Walker, associate 
professor of English). In it Young writes: 


Fall 1986 


Foraging 


David Young : 


“Tomorrow, the Fourth of July, I'll go/mush- 
room-gathering in the cemetery/to the rumble 
of summer thunder/among the distant dead, 
Huron Weed, Amanda Peabody,/and the newer 
dead I knew, George Lanyi, Jean Tufts,/ . . .” 

Young is professor of English and co-editor 
of Field magazine. 


Revolutionary Rexroth: Poet of East-West 
Wisdom by Morgan Gibson ’50. Archon. 
Based on more than 50 of Kenneth Rexroth’s 
poems, plays, translations from Asian and 
Western languages, culture-criticism, autobi- 
ographies, Japanese and American criticism of 
his work, and correspondence and conversa- 
tions with the author from 1957 to 1979, this is 
the first book to explore his entire life work 
(1905-1982) and world view. 

Rexroth’s lyrics, elegies, satires, anarchist 
polemics, verse plays, and long philosophical 
reveries in symbolist, cubist, and natural styles 
are interpreted in detail. His culture-criticism is 
explained in terms of major traditions from 
which it emerged and which he synthesized in a 
liberating world view. This volume concludes 
with extensive notes and a full bibliography of 
items from the U.S. and Japan. 

A poet and critic, for the past three years 
Gibson has been a research associate at Indi- 
ana U. Recently he was appointed professor of 
English in the new sociological division at Chu- 
kyo U. in Nagoya, Japan. 


Register 85/86 edited by Virginia Lim 70 
and Elmon Webb. Lymelite Group Inc. A 
biannual directory of designers, artists, and 
craftspeople in the entertainment industry in 
the U.S., Canada, and Britain, this book con- 
tains the names, addresses, specializations, 
and credits and experience of numerous pro- 
fessionals and selected color sketches or pho- 
tographs of their productions. It is arranged by 
specialization as well as by industry and geo- 
graphical area; indexing is done alphabetically. 


Both editors have been active officers of the 
United Scenic Artists in New York. 


Star Smash by Sumner Hayward ’38. Oboe 
Books. \|n this novel 15-year-old Diane Hil- 
liard’s promising acting career is terminated 
when her mother, jealous of the attention her 
daughter receives, selfishly schemes and suc- 
cessfully disfigures her daughter’s face. Hay- 
ward writes of Hilliard’s rise from tragedy to a 
productive life in midwestern Omaha. The 
novel explores the development of mental 
illness, and how many disfigured youths, who 
otherwise would have remained underground 
and undiscovered, have had successful lives 
through reconstructive plastic surgery and 
treatment clinics. 

Hayward, retired professor and consultant at 
Empire State Coll. at SUNY in Manhattan, is the 
author of the screenplays Helena and The Hil- 
liards of Omaha. 


Lizzie Silver of 
Sherwood Forest 


Illustrated by Miriam Nerlove 


Lizzie Silver of Sherwood Forest by Marilyn 
Singer; illustrated by Miriam Nerlove ’79. 
Harper & Row. |n this book for children ages 
9-12 the author continues her adventures of 
Lizzie Silver, introduced in a previous book, 
Tarantulas on the Brain. In the new book Lizzie 
is obsessed with Robin Hood, whom she sees 
alive at the Medieval Faire in Sherwood Forest. 
Deciding that she just has to become one of his 
merry men, she also has a plan to keep her best 
friend, Tessa, from going off to a fancy music 
school far away from Brooklyn. 

Nerlove created the cover illustration as well 
as the text’s 15 full-page black-and-white draw- 
ings. Singer is the author of six children’s 
books. 


This is the Way My Garden Grows: And 
Comes into the Kitchen by Barbara Dodge 
Borland ’26. W.W. Norton & Co. The author 
offers shortcuts and timesavers for gardeners 
who wish to have a thriving vegetable garden 
but not be a slave to it. Spending 14% hours a 
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week in the garden after planting is all that is 
necessary, says the author; weeds can be 
where you want them (not where they want to 
be); and most of the bugs that attack plants 
can be eliminated naturally. The methods the 
author suggests are said to work anywhere and 
in any climate. 

Borland describes the mistakes and suc- 
cesses of the six gardens that have led to the 
refinement of her methods. The main section of 
the book outlines her ways with all the vegeta- 
bles of summer, from bush beans to the squash 
family. A third section deals with a number of 
easy-care gardens—weekend, summer away, 
six weeks away, cold climate, and a garden 
that’s right for a child. The final section of the 
book offers recipes using the fruits of garden 
labor. Also included are tips about tools, com- 
post, natural rotation, and winter planning. 


Conflict in Culture: Permissions Versus 
Controls and Alcohol Use in American 
Society by John E. Tropman ’61. U. Press of 
America. This book analyzes the tendency of 
American society to alternate between seeking 
permission to drink and imposing controls on 
drinking. It explores the underlying values of 
permission and control, as well as their impli- 
cations on the history of alcohol attitudes in 
the U.S. The bulk of the text outlines how these 
values shaped alcohol perspectives at different 
historical periods. This study of alcohol pro- 
vides a look at cultural conflict in American 
society. 

Tropman is a professor at U. Michigan Sch. of 
Social Work. 


Fateful Months: Essays on the Emergence 
of the Final Solution by Christopher R. 
Browning ’67. Holmes & Meier. How does a 
mass-murder program like the Final Solution, 
the term for the extermination of European 
Jews in death camps, begin? The intention of 
systematically murdering Jews was not fixed in 
Hitler's mind before the war but crystallized in 
194] after previous solutions proved unworka- 
ble and the imminent attack upon Russia 
raised the prospect of yet another vast increase 
in the number of Jews within the growing Ger- 
man empire. The Final Solution emerged out of 
a series of decisions taken that year. 

Browning explores the historical events that 
prompted Hitler’s role and that of middle- and 
lower-echelon Germans of the emerging “ma- 
chinery of destruction” in initiating the Final 
Solution. He describes the Nazis’ early methods 
of murder, such as the firing squad and mobile 
gas vans that eventually proved inadequate for 
such large-scale annihilation and thus led to 
the decision to use the death-camp system. 

The essays in this book are an attempt to 
look at various aspects of Nazi Jewish policy in 
the fall of 1941 and spring of 1942. They study 
new evidence concerning hitherto relatively 
unexamined incidents that occurred during 
this fateful transition period in Nazi Jewish pol- 
icy and draw conclusions about what this new 
evidence reveals as to how that fateful transi- 
tion took place. 

drowning is an associate professor of history 

at Pacific Lutheran U. He is the author of The 
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Final Solution and the German Foreign Office 
(Holmes & Meier). 


His and Hers: Essays in Restoration and 
Eighteenth-Century Literature by Ann Par- 
shall Messenger ’55. U. Press of Kentucky. 
Eight studies of literary relationships between 
men and women writers, ranging from the Res- 
toration to the end of the 18th century, are 
revealed in this book. The essays show men 
and women working together, praising and cri- 
ticizing each other's work, borrowing—and 
changing—each other’s plots and characters, 
recording their different perceptions of their 
common world. From Dryden’s praise of Anne 
Killigrew, through Gay’s.and Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montagu’s collaboration on a town ec- 
logue, Thomas Southern’s dramatizations of 
novels by Aphra Behn, and Eliza Haywood’s 
version of the Spectator, to Cornelia Knight’s 
sequel to Rasselas, these relationships demon- 
strate that men and women writers inhabited 
the same literary world and shared the tradi- 
tions of the mainstream of English literature. 
The author suggests that these women writers 
be rediscovered and their work reassessed 
since most of them have “faded from view.” 

Messenger is associate professor of English 
at Simon Fraser U. 


How to Get Your Child Into Modeling and 
Commercials by Cheri Fein ’72. Simon & 
Schuster. Print advertising as a deliberate way 
to persuade people to use a product is a rela- 
tively recent phenomenon. And tapping chil- 
dren’s talents for this purpose is an even newer 
idea, says the author in the introduction to this 
book. Thousands of children now audition for 
ads that once attracted a few dozen to the set. 
Using children in advertising is a big business, 
one that involves not only the child, but par- 
ents, agents, managers, and financial advisors, 
as well. 

This book describes the ABCs of the busi- 
ness, which faces make it, how to get a child 
discovered, union and state protection, ex- 
penses, and salaries. Fein goes behind the 
scenes of auditions, bookings, and shooting 
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sessions, allowing child actors to speak for 
themselves about their careers. She suggests 
proven methods for parents in dealing with 
their children’s education and what to do if the 
child wishes to get out of the business. In one 
chapter, Fein gives two sample quizzes for par- 
ents so that they can assess whether their child 
even has a chance of breaking into the busi- 
ness. In the appendix Fein lists Screen Actors’ 
Guild offices, the American Federation of Tele- 
vision. and Radio Artists offices, and union- 
franchised agents in the U.S. 

Fein, the author of New York: Open-to the 
Public, is a journalist, book reviewer, fiction 
writer, and poet. 


The Honeymoon by Kathleen Drucker Spi- 
vack ’59. Graywolf Press. This collection of 
short stories portrays the lives of contempor- 
ary wives, mistresses, and mothers as they 
cope with and survive the many demands 
placed upon them by their relationships. The 
author chooses to present relationships under 
fire rather than in repose and to reveal the 
many startling transformations such relation- 
ships undergo. 

Spivack is the author of Flying Island, The 
Jane Poems, Swimmer tn the Spreading Dawn, 
and The Beds We Lie in: New and Selected 


. Poems. She directs the Advanced Writing Work- 


shop in Cambridge, Mass. 


Alcohol and Substance Abuse: A Clergy 
Handbook by Stephen P. Apthorp ’60. More- 
house-Barlow. The intent of this book is to 
help ministers learn to help active alcoholics 
and their families. It recommends that clergy 
serve as Catalysts in establishing congrega- 
tional core groups to help the abuser. Ministers 
could also make available educational books, 
tracts, and films on chemical dependency, and 
nurture the spiritual basis of recovery that is 
often absent from professional counseling. The 
minister's function should be to encourage 
alcoholics to recognize their problems, provide 
hope of redemption, and direct them to the 
best source of help, says Apthorp. 

The book describes chemical dependency, 
different types of drugs, and the physiological 
effect of chronic use. It explores society’s atti- 
tudes and includes a study of the church’s 
dilemma of whether alcohol and drug addic- 
tion are sins. It gives an outline of a basic 
adult-education awareness course, has a rec- 
ommended bibliography, and lists sources to 
use for establishing a network in the com- 
munity. 

Apthorp is a priest at Grace Episcopal Church 
in Norwood, Mass. 


Just One in a Million by A. Ray Calhoon 
"16. North Country Books, Inc. This is an 
autobiography that includes some of the au- 
thor’s earliest memories about the prairies of 
Montana and South Dakota in the 1890s and an 
account of his own early education as well as 
his 43-year career in education in New Jersey 
and New York. 

Calhoon taught and was principal at Utica 
(N.Y.) Free Academy and was the first director 
of secondary education in Utica. 
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to be derived from a fully functioning news de- 
partment, | believe that the community-ser- 
vice aspect should be considered now that the 
station has increased wattage and area cover- 
age. I have written to President Starr, urging 
him to see to it that WOBC is provided with 
sufficient funds to provide again what was 
once a routinely wide-ranging broadcast expe- 
rience. 
John Scheinfeld ‘75 
MTM Studios 
Los Angeles, California 


Funding for WOBC is not a simple matter. As 
a student activity, WOBC competes for funds 
with about 65 other student activities, includ- 
ing the Oberlin Review, Hi-O-Hi, and the Fo- 
rum Board. All student activities are funded 
by the Student Finance Committee, a commit- 
tee of five students appointed by the nine- 
member Student Appointments Committee, 
another student committee that in turn is ap- 
pointed by the seven-member Student Execu- 
tive Council, which is elected by the student 
body. Currently five students, coordinator of 
student activities Clark Drummond, and dean 
of students George Langeler are meeting as a 
task force to look at the activity-fee issue to 
determine whether funding can be adminis- 
tered or allocated more wisely. Their report ts 
expected by February, Langeler says.—Ed. 


South Africa ... 


I'm just back from my cluster reunion, and it 
was a delight. The reunion committees and the 
staff had planned well. The schedule was full of 
pleasant social gatherings, but more impor- 
tant, events that reminded me of what a su- 
perb place Oberlin is: interesting tours of the 
art museum and conservatory and historic 
homes of the town; plays and discussions; 
magnificent concerts; a stimulating presenta- 
tion on U.S.-Soviet relations by the president 
of the College. (With such a brilliant array of 
talents and interests, when does the man 
sleep?) 

And there was something to remind me of 
the students as I had known them (aware of 
issues in the world and attempting to influence 
them; the Oberlin of the Underground Rail- 
road and the Wellington Rescue): it was the 
shacks built near the administration building 
to protest apartheid and urge Oberlin to divest 
itself of South African stock. I felt good that the 
College had not removed the shacks in an ef- 
fort to tidy up for parents and alumni. 

And | felt good to read that almost half of the 
senior class gift had been given by students 
who had stipulated that their gift was only 
available after divestiture. | would have been 
glad to have heard some of the pros and cons 
of divestment while I was on campus, such as 
the opinions that have been set forth by other 
letter writers to these pages. Failing that, | 
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should like to contribute to the fund. Is there a 
student contact for such a thing? 

I might have felt | was moved only by a nos- 
talgic wish to be a fervent student again. But 
the report has just been issued by the Com- 
monwealth Eminent Persons Group that they 
feel sanctions are the last hope to prevent a 
bloodbath. 

Ruth Porter Martin ’42 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


According to Richard Dunn, vice president for 
development, the senior pledges to which you 
refer do not exist as a fund but only as written 
statements. Incidentally, he says, more stu- 
dents contributed to their senior gift than to 
the alternative pledges, and many who 
pledged on condition of divestment also gave 
money toward their senior gift. Alumni wish- 
ing to become financially involved in the is- 
sues of South Africa, he adds, may wish to 
contribute toward the South African Scholar- 
ships Fund. This fund designates as scholar- 
ship recipients students from the Republic of 
South Africa who, because of their racial or 
ethnic background, may have been denied the 
full benefit of that country’s educational sys- 
tem. The recipients are also chosen on the ba- 
sis of their potential for community service 
and leadership in South Africa being en- 
hanced by study at Oberlin.—Ed. 


Stephen Zunes '79 is correct in his observation 
that current Oberlin College policy toward in- 
vestment in companies doing business in 
South Africa represents a step backward from 
the policy adopted in 1978 and 1979 (“Letters,” 
Spring 1986 OAM). In addition to the far nar- 
rower definition of activities in violation of the 
U.S. embargo that Zunes cites, other subtle but 
significant changes in language weaken the 
criteria of corporate behavior for which 
Oberlin has pledged to divest. 

The 1985 statement refers to corporations 
that have “made or renewed loans to the 
South African government,” whereas the 1979 
statement refers to corporations “making 
loans, either directly or indirectly, to the South 
African government.” Given that many banks 
and other financial institutions routinely fun- 
nel money through third parties, this omission 
allows far more leverage for banks to support 
apartheid. 

The 1985 statement refers to corporations 
operating “in any of South Africa’s home- 
lands,” whereas the 1979 statement referred to 
corporations operating “in or around the Ban- 
tustans.” A number of companies have set up 
factories just outside the boundaries of these 
black reserves to take advantage of their 
cheap labor and re-enforce grand apartheid 
while technically operating in South Africa it- 
self. df 

| concur with Zunes that it is a tragic irony 
that Oberlin is weakening its anti-apartheid 
stance at a time when most institutions are 
strengthening theirs. At the time of this writing 
19 states, 65 cities, 10 countries, and 112 col- 
leges and universities have divested. | would 


have thought that Oberlin would be in the 

forefront of this important campaign for social 

justice, as Oberlin has been for such struggles 

in the past. Sadly, it appears we are lagging 
behind. 

Nancy Louise Wolfe ’79 

Ithaca, New York 


Roland Hirsch writes (“Letters,” Summer 1986) 
to oppose Oberlin’s divestment in companies 
doing business in South Africa. He argues that 
many other countries treat their people worse 
than does South Africa and, specifically, that 
many black African countries treat blacks 
worse than does South Africa. He is correct, of 
course. 

But this argument, frequently heard, is irrel- 
evant. One does not ignore the smaller evil be- 
cause larger evils exist. Mr. Hirsch would not 
consider waiting to punish burglary until mur- 
der is eliminated. One opposes wrong where 
and when one can. To wait until all wrong dis- 
appears before opposing it, is fatuous. To wait 
until the greater wrongs are removed before 
working against the lesser, is to wait forever. In 
either case, to wait at all is immoral. 

Carl W. Schaefer ’56 
Mansfield Center, Connecticut 


Regarding Roland Hirsch’s letter, picking up 
Walter Aschaffenburg’s “Where do we stop?” 
objection to divestment, consider what the As- 
chaffenburg-Hirsch logic leads to: It was anti- 
intellectual and inconsistent of blacks to at- 
tempt to gain basic civil rights in the country, 
given that there were peoples elsewhere in yet 
more dire straits .... I recall clearly the ver- 
sion of this argument that ruled out objecting 
to the war in Indochina so long as the U.S.S.R. 
existed. 

Such objections are reaction masquerading 
as radicalism, “waving the red flag to oppose 
the red flag.” Their proponents call for apoca- 
lyptic transformation instead of manageable, 
incremental reform, confident that their listen- 
ers will recoil from the abyss into the snug em- 
brace of the status quo. Or have | utterly mis- 
judged Aschaffenburg and Hirsch? Are they 
genuinely calling for a total economic, politi- 
cal, social, and cultural break with the Warsaw 
Pact countries and the allies, escalating no 
doubt to thermonuclear confrontation? 

People who genuinely want a better world 
should be prepared to bring it about one 
messy, ambiguous piece at a time. If we can do 
nothing without “intellectually” and “consist- 
ently” looking at the whole picture, then we 
should accept the consequences of the second 
law of thermodynamics and sit quietly await- 
ing the heat death of the universe. 

Dennis Grafflin ’68 
Bates College (a divested institution) 
Lewiston, Maine 


I believe there is a great need for debate as to 
the best method we can use to bring pressure 
on the South African government to end apart- 
heid. However, | was appalled at the pettiness 
of Professor Aschaffenburg’s argument, which 
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equated the debate over divestment to pre- 
vious debates about serving beer in the Raths- 
keller and funding the varsity football team. 
Although my contributions at this time are 
very small, as long as sentiments such as Pro- 
fessor Aschaffenburg’s are the best Oberlin has 
to offer to alumni calls for divestment, I will 
withhold my support. 
Thomas Lloyd ‘74 
Boston, Massachusetts 


I am committed to using my contributions to 
further the struggle for the principles of free- 
dom and dignity that were fostered in me at 
Oberlin. Under current circumstances it is not 
morally possible for me to contribute finan- 
cially to Oberlin College. Regretfully, I shall 
join other alumni who have decided to with- 
hold financial support until the College divests 
from all for-profit corporations with South Afri- 
can holdings. 
Monica Green ‘80 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


The Oberlin Alumni Magazine received a let- 
ter similar to Ms. Green’s from Joel Sherzer 
64, professor of anthropology at the Univer- 
sity of Texas, “which has not divested,” says 
Mr. Sherzer. 

Richard Dunn, vice president for develop- 
ment, would like alumni to consider the fol- 
lowing when thinking about contributions to 
Oberlin’s Annual Fund. The Annual Fund ts 
for current use only; contributions to it have 
no impact on endowments and, therefore, on 
investments (which are made only with en- 
dowed funds). “The money withheld from the 
Annual Fund is money that would have been 
used to support students most directly, with 
scholarships, library acquisitions, and sup- 
port for academic departments,’ he 
says.—Ed. 


I have lived and worked outside the U.S. for 
eight years. For some time I have been follow- 
ing reports of campus debate about South Afri- 
can divestment. I have also been bemused by 
the absence of any broader discussion on for- 
eign policy. 

America and Americans appear to believe 
that asserting “moral” leadership by selective 
remote control (i.e., divestment) will accom- 
plish the desired end—apartheid’s abolition 
and political freedom. The precept that white 
reactionaries will be rendered powerless and 
an increasingly radicalized black majority ren- 
dered democratic, moderate, and powerful 
has yet to be demonstrated. In the latter re- 
gard, I find Mr. Mugabe’s domestic and interna- 
tional actions instructive and disquieting. One 
man-—one vote democracies are nurtured only 
with great difficulty, economic chaos seldom 
being part of the recipe. As far as | know, no 
one has yet answered Secretary Schultz’s 
question, “When you aren’t there anymore, 
where are you?” 

So the divestment lobby would have us look 


elsewhere for our dividends. Will there be the 
same pressure to reinvest once majority rule 
has been achieved? The presumption is that 
64 


once we leave, we can always return. Not so. 
Instead of supporting our democratic tradi- 
tions, divestment encourages all moderates in 
South Africa, with whom we have the most in 
common, either to flee or to become bedfel- 
lows with those whose revolutionary agenda 
and means they do not support. 

I find the fate of Sandinista moderates of 
great concern. If destabilizing Nicaragua is 
wrong, is it right to destabilize South Africa? 
Where is the courage of our principle of demo- 
cratic change, or is it only a principle when it’s 
easy? With all due respect, divestment seems 
to me to smack of political yuppie-ism. Where 
is the International Brigade of the 1980s? 

Divestment also constitutes a naive and cyn- 
ical understanding of international business. 
At its worst it implies that those of us who 
work in countries with whose politics we may 
not agree are necessarily collaborators rather 
than possible agents of change. 

Our response to world events is depressing, 
our moral outrage triggered by selected situa- 
tions rather than violation of principles held 
dear. If we condemn dubiously justified mili- 
tary incursions into neighboring states, misap- 
propriation and misuse of weaponry, depriva- 
tion of human and civil rights, then why are 
there no calls for Israel to end its numerous 
agreements with South Africa; why don’t we 
make congressional appropriations to Israel 
dependent on the same criteria? 

If any of you have ever wondered, as I did 
before living abroad, why the rest of the world 
doesn’t understand us and our motives, take a 
good long look. We have a system of govern- 
ment that embodies the highest and most radi- 
cal political ideas. We, as a nation, are con- 
demned for our failures to implement our 
principles at the same time that in polite con- 
versation we are personally absolved for the 
policies we allow to continue. In short, we are 
perceived to be hypocrites or dupes, easily ma- 
nipulated by the posturings of those who have 
learned how to operate in our system for their 
own ends. 

Whether you choose “terrorist” or “free- 
dom-fighter” nomenclature, those of us who 
travel and work outside the U.S. have become 
opportune targets not for who we are but for 
what we represent. Failure to demystify our 
principles and consistently stand for the same 
things everywhere only feeds the hatred of the 
dispossessed. 

I vote for hard-nosed Sullivan principles and 
diplomacy based on national self-interest over 
the long haul. 

Arthur Crapsey '75 
Dhahran, Saudi Arabia 


Companies doing business in South Africa that 
abide by the Sullivan principles are taking a 
rational, constructive approach in a difficult sit- 
uation. | applaud Oberlin’s support of them 
and urge resistance to the extremists who 
would boycott good and bad alike by complete 
divestment. 
John E. Tanner, Jr. °51 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 


Again, like sleep-walking masses, students 
condemn something, basing much of their 
movement on media-inspired false facts lead- 
ing to hysterical conclusions. We lived in Lu- 
saka, Zambia, for two and a half years and vis- 
ited South Africa several times. In answer to 
the ridiculous divestment craze, I say, “Was 
you there, Charlie?” 
Barbara Straub Anderson '56 
McLean, Virginia 


Ms. Anderson’s comments were jotted to us on 
a broadside issued by the embassy of South 
Africa in Washington, D.C., and on a tear- 
sheet from a newspaper, the South African Di- 
gest, published by the South African Bureau 
for Information. The first carried statements 
about the impact on black employment of pu- 
nitive economic sanctions against South Af- 
rica. The second, an article reprinted from a 
newspaper-member of the South African 
Press Association titled “Disinvestment Does 
Not Address the Problem” quoted Donald de- 
Kieffer, described in the article as “an Amert- 
can jurist and political advisor.” Mr. deKieffer 
was said to be “convinced that a stable, demo- 
cratic, and non-racial society can only be es- 
tablished in South Africa through sustained 


_ capital investment by America in South Af- 


rica.” The article also said that “As far as emo- 
tional pleas by people such as Bishop Des- 
mond Tutu and Dr. Beyers Naudé are 
concerned, Mr. deKieffer said Americans 
should rather investigate objectively and un- 
committedly what they could do to induce 
real change beneficial to both America and 
South Africa.” 


Students Set Up Tufts Award 


In honor of Robert Tufts, who retired this 
spring as professor of economics and govern- 
ment, current government majors at Oberlin 
have established a public-service award in his 
name. We are asking past students of Mr. Tufts 
to join us by sending donations to the Oberlin 
College Development Office, earmarked for 
the Robert W. Tufts Public Service Award. 
Catherine George ’88 
Government Majors Committee 
Oberlin College 


Prof Seeking G.I. Bill Info 


For an essay to appear soon in the Oberlin 

Alumni Magazine on the impact of the first 

G.I. Bill on Oberlin College, I need all the infor- 

mation I can get. Names and addresses of 

World War II veterans who attended Oberlin 

on the bill, as well as reminiscences about their 
experiences here, are desired. Send to: 

Geoffrey Blodgett ‘53 

Department of History 

Oberlin College 

Oberlin, Ohio 44074 
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1,350 Oberlin Students 
are Counting on You 
for Summer Jobs 


Next summer 1,350 financial-aid students will be 
required to save $1,000 toward their 1987-88 tuition. 
They need your help to locate summer jobs. 


Tuition, books, and room and board at Oberlin will cost 
over $14,000 next year. Without summer jobs, some 
students may not return to Oberlin. 


Won't you take a few minutes to help an Oberlin 
student? Send us information about summer job 
opportunities in your organization or community. Please 
fill out the coupon below today. 


Thank you for helping. 


Mail to: Office of Career Development and Placement, 


|] Yes, I can provide contacts 
Peters Hall 108, Oberlin College, Oberlin, OH 44074. 


and information about 
summer job opportunities in 
the organization or Nanic Class 


community in which I work. 
Parent of OC student? 


_} Yes, I will send notices of 


summer job openings to the Position title 


Office of Career Organization address 
Development and 
Placement. Telephone ( aoe 
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Telephone ( ) 


REGIONAL COORDINATORS 


Regional coordinators (formerly called 
regional conveners) are responsible for 
keeping Oberlin alumni in touch with the 
college and one another. Please call or 
write to them for information regarding 
regional alumni activities. Or contact 
Elizabeth K. Culberson ‘53, Director of 
Regional Alumni Activities, Bosworth Hall, 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, OH 44074-1089 
(216) 775-8692. 

Albany 

Jean Eisenberg Poppei ’68, 412 Main Ave, 
Troy, NY 12180; Telephone: (518) 283- 
6988—home 

Ann Arbor 

Ruth Ost Tonner °67, 1022 Vaughn Ave., 
Ann Arbor, MI 48104; Telephone: (313) 
451-6600—office; (313) 996-5544—home 
Atlanta 

Peter Sommer ‘58, 3897 Fairfax Ct., 
Atlanta, GA 30339; Telephone: (404) 763- 
4452—office; (404) 434-7501—home 
Baltimore 

Aaron Levin 68, 1721 Bolton 5St., 
Baltimore, MD 21217; Telephone: (301) 
928-1444—office; (301) 523-3930—home 
Boston 

Fred Cohen ’57, 454 Brookline St., Newton, 
MA 02159; Telephone: (617) 969-1860— 
office; (617) 969-1859—home 

Chapel Hill, Durham, Raleigh 

Bonnie Green Millikan ’63, 10713 Winding 
Wood Trail, Raleigh, NC 27612; Telephone: 
(919) 848-9909—home 

Chicago 

Norman Robertson ‘81, 551 W. Roscoe, 
Apt. G, Chicago, IL 60657; Telephone: (312) 
880-1017—home 

Cincinnati 

Mare and Jan Weintraub Krass ‘70/71, 
4407 Chesswick Dr., Cincinnati, OH 45242; 
Telephone: (513) 984-8178—home 
Cleveland 

Jane Edwards Harley '38, 15657 Wyatt Rd., 
E. Cleveland, OH 44122; Telephone: (216) 
932-0011—home; Elizabeth Langvand 
Spelman °36, 6903 Brookside Rd., 
Independence, OH 44131; Telephone: 
(216) 524-6858—home 

Columbus 

John and Mary Sawyer Picken '56/’56, 90 
Colburn Ct., Worthington, OH 43085; 
Telephone: (614) 889-4694—Mary’s office 
Dayton 

Chris Derby Saunders '50, 856 West Whipp 
Rd., Dayton, OH 45459; Telephone: (513) 
435-3550—home; James Wampler '61, 
Dorfmeier, Stone & Wampler, 6th FI., 
Hulman Bldg., Dayton, OH 45402; 
Telephone: (513) 224-8100—office 


Denver 

Ellen Orleans ’83, 744 University Ave., 
Boulder, CO 80302; Telephone: (303) 444- 
3063—office; (303) 440-3510—home 
Hartford 

Deidre King '82, 995 Maple Ave., Hartford, 
CT 06119; Telephone: (203) 273-4251— 
office; (203) 724-6339—home 

Kansas City 

Beverly Norfleet Brown '54, 10216 Foster 
St., Overland Park, KS 66212; Telephone: 
(913) 381-0519—home 

Lorain County 

Eric J. Nilson, Dog House Farm, Sheffield 
Village, OH 44054; Telephone: (216) 623- 
3001—office; (216) 949-2352—home 

Los Angeles 

Jean Bailey Jerauld 69, 17209 Avenue De 
La Herradura, Pacific Palisades, CA 90272; 
Telephone: (213) 454-8741—home 

Miami (North) 

Andrew Humes ‘69, 323 Victoria Rd., West 
Palm Beach, FL 33401; Telephone: (305) 
686-5222—office; (305) 832-2039—home 
Miami (South) 

Barbara Whitman Rostov ’61, 12051 SW 69 
Pl., Miami, FL 33156; Telephone: (305) 661- 
9438—home 

New Orleans 

Jeffrey P. Rudolph °68, 4516 Elmwood 
Pkwy., Metairie, LA 70003; Telephone: 
(504) 529-2700—office 

New York 

Guy Rich ‘78, Apt. A 10E 330 E. 75th St., 
New York, NY 10021; Telephone: (212) 399- 
3320—office 

Philadelphia (West) 

J. Barton Harrison ’51, 1452 County Line 
Rd., Rosemont, PA 19010; Telephone: (215) 
525-8730—home; Bryce and D.B. Brownell 
Templeton '53/'53, 213 Hardwicke Ln., 
Villanova, PA 19085; Telephone: (215) 527- 
3868—home 

Philadelphia (Central) 

Sara Wermiel '72, 2218 Myrtle St., 
Philadelphia, PA 19130; Telephone: (215) 
232-8228—home 

Philadelphia (North) 

John D. Pruitt 35, 1151 George Rd. 
Meadowbrook, PA 19046; Telephone: (215) 
947-4424—home 

Phoenix 

Roy C. McClendon ’50, 2433 East Del Rio 
Dr., Tempe, AZ 85282; Telephone: (602) 
243-2185—office; (602) 838-5936—home 
Pittsburgh 

James Bauerle ‘76, 40th Fl., One Oxford 
Centre, Pittsburgh, PA 15219; Telephone: 
(412) 392-2039—office; (412) 531-5157— 
home 


Portland 

Robert Hopkins ’70, Keane, Harper 
Pearlman & Copeland, 3500 First 
Interstate Tower, Portland, OR 97201; 
Telephone: (503) 224-4100—office 
Providence 

L. William Cheney ’60, 15 Fairfield Dr., N. 
Kingstown, RI 02852; Telephone: (401) 825- 
2258—office; (401) 844-0181—home 
Rochester 

Nathan Robfogel '56, 5 East Blvd., 
Rochester, NY 14610; Telephone: (716) 
232-6500—office; Jan Phillips 56, 41 
Harper Ave., Pittsford, NY 14534 

St. Louis 

James K. Cook ‘49, 21 Arundel PIL. St. 
Louis, MO 63105; Telephone: (314) 621- 
2626—office; (314) 727-8029—home 

San Diego 

Nancy Plummer Wakely ‘53, 2328 
Geranium St., San Diego, CA 92109; 
Telephone: (619) 274-6043—home 

San Francisco 

Deborah Horn Roosevelt '69, Five Encina 
Way, Berkeley, CA 94704; Telephone: (415) 
653-2604—home 

Seattle 

Allen Bentley °67, 4747 132nd Ave., SE, 
Bellevue, WA 98006; Telephone: (206) 442- 
1100—office 

Suncoast 

Richard (Rick) Hallmark °66, 6962 125 
Terrace North, Largo, FL 33543; 
Telephone: (813) 576-4171—office; (813) 
535-9620—home 

Toledo 

Prudence Stone ’61, 3422 Cedarbrook Ln., 
Toledo, OH 43615; Telephone: (419) 841- 
7343—home 

Tucson 

R. Alan Peters ’79, 2626 Third St. East, 
Tucson, AZ 85716; Telephone: (602) 621- 
6188—office; (602) 323-3582—home 
Washington, D.C. 

Mark Israel 59, 13231 Query Mill Rd., 
Gaithersburg, MD 20878; Telephone: (202) 
429-0160—office; (301) 926-8602—home 
Westchester Co./ So. Connecticut 
Mike and Lunetta Bennett Knowlton '68/ 
'69, 22 Ralph Ave., White Plains, NY 10606; 
Telephone: (914) 761-5391—home 
Wilmington 

Christine Johnston Dobbs °34, PO. Box 
3511, Greenville, DE 19807; Telephone: 
(302) 658-0375—home 


